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Notes. 


A NEW THEORY ABOUT HOMER. 

A French writer, M. Théophile Cailleux,* has 
solved all the difficulties of the Homeric problem. 
Writers from Herodotus down to our own time, 
much as they have differed on many other points, 
have hitherto agreed in this one, viz. that whoever 
my have been the author (or authors) of the Iliad 
and Odyssey, and whatever may have been the date 
of their composition, the poems are Greek ; Homer’s 
Troy was in Asia Minor, Menelaus and all his 
host were Greeks, and Ulysses in all his wander- 
ings never got beyond the Mediterranean sea. All 
this, we are now told, is a mistake. The poems 
are purely Celtic, and were composed in our own 
island ages before the people whom we now call 
Greek had any language or literature of their own. 
The Celts—for they were the original Greeks— 
travelling eastward, carried with them their lan- 
guage and their civilization; and in course of time 
these poems, thus transported, came to be looked 
upon as indigenous in a country which had lost, 
not only all tradition of their Western origin, but 
much of their original meaning. Hence it is that 





ws Poésies @ Homére faites en Ibérie et décrivant non la 
Méditerranée mais U Atlantique. Par Théophile Cuilleux. 
Paris, 1879. 





many names of places and persons, which can only 
by a forced and fanciful interpretation be made to 
have any significance in the language of Herodotus 
and Xenophon, become perfectly intelligible when 
restored to their original Celtic form ; and bya 
similar process all other difficulties and anomalies 
in our present texts, palpable as they must be to 
any one who can read “ Homer” as M. Cailleux 
reads him, but which have never hitherto disturbed 
the mind of any one but himself, are cleared away. 
Homer’s Troy was at the confluence of two streams. 
Of all the towns so named (and there may have 
been a hundred) the only one known to the Greeks 
as so situated was in Asia Minor ; and accordingly 
it was assumed that the Scamander and Simois 
must be the rivers to which he referred. M. 
Cailleux has restored Troy to its true site, 
where we have to this day—and it is strange 
that no one before him has discovered so obvious 
a fact—the very name of the old fortress Ilion 
preserved, with scarcely the change of a letter, in 
our modern Ely, while Scamander and Simois have 
been corrupted to “Cam” and “Ouse”! M. Cail- 
leux gives a map to illustrate this part of his 
argument, enabling the reader to see at a glance 
how completely the geographical conditions of the 
Iliad and Odyssey are fulfilled. We have now no 
longer winds blowing in the wrong direction, nor 
the sun rising where he ought to set and setting 
where he should rise, as our author shows that he 
is more than once made to do if the hitherto 
accepted views are right. The gods watched the 
contest from their seat on the Gog Magog Hills ; 
and it may be that our present Newmarket race- 
course is the very ground on which was run the 
famous chariot race described in J1., xxiii. 

All this, however, is but a small part of the 
evidence adduced by M. Cailleux to prove the 
Celtic origin of the Iliad and Odyssey. In every 
page of them he finds confirmation of his theory. 
Almost every name of place or person is examined 
and shown to be purely Celtic. Etymology, in- 
deed, is one of his strongest points. Any one, of 
course, can see that Albania derives its name from 
Albion ; Ionia from its first colonizers, who came 
from Iona; and that Tarentum is so called after 
its founder Tara, an Irish Celt from co. Tyrone ; 
but the vast number of less obvious illustrations 
with which this extraordinary book abounds can 
only be appreciated by those who have studied the 
subject as deeply, and from the same point of view, 
as the author. Some there may be who will ac- 
cept all his conclusions on the principle “ Omne 
ignotum pro magnifico”; others may possibly be 
reminded of the remark of Bentley, “Certe si in 
ulla eruditionis parte, in hac precipue tov érvpo- 
Aoywy, opus est solido et subacto judicio: quo 
qui destituuntur, turpissime se dare solent et 
deridendos propinare.” 

It must not be supposed that the author relies 
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solely on etymology. He has many other and 
equally ingenious proofs, a discussion of which 
would occupy far more space than can here be 
devoted to them. Those who desire more infor- 
mation on the subject must therefore go to the 
book itself, where they will not only find his views 
set forth in the clearest possible language, but, 
what will perhaps surprise them more than any- 
thing else, that he is perfectly in earnest. 








LONDON IN 1607. 

Here is a set of verses descriptive of London 
in 1607, and written by that Richard Johnson 
who bears the credit of having been the author 
of our prose Seuen Champions of Christendom, 
1596, &c., as well as editor, and in part com- 

er also, of the celebrated Crown Garland of 
Golden Roses (of many editions, 1612 to 1685), 
which was reprinted in 1842 by the Percy Society. 
In his twelve-leaved quarto book, “ The Pleasant 
Walkes of Moore- Fields: being the guift of two 
Sisters, now beautified to the continuing fame of 
this worthy Citty,” the following lines appeared. 
They are worthy of being brought back to view. 
The following transcript is verbatim et literatim 
in reproduction of the quaint original :— 


Loxpon’s Descrrption : 1607. 


(Transcribed from Malone’s original, at the Bodleian, 
640, art. 4.) 
What famous off-spring of downe raced Troy, 
King Brute the Conqueror, of Giants fell, 
Built London first these mansion Towers of ioy, 
As all the spacious world may witnesse well, 
Euen he it was, whose glory more to vaunt, 
From burned Troy, sur-named this Troynouant. 


This name, if that antiquities proue true, 
Full many yeares in Maiesty she bore, 
Till princely Lud did christen her anew, 
And changed her name, from that it was before. 
So kingly Lud did shape a second frame, 
And called this Zuds Towne by his princely name. 


Luds-towne it was, and yet is tearmed so, 
But that for briefenesse, and for pleasant sound, 
Few letters of that name it doth forgoe, 
And London now, which was cnce called Luds-Towne. 
Thus Brute and Lud, [our] Londons parents were, 
Since fosterd vp, by many a royall peere. 


But since that time, fiue conquests haue insewd, 
And all saue one, beene glutted with red goare, 
Yet nere were London streets with bloud imbrewd : 
Yet still retaind the state it held before, 
Such was her beauty, and the victors pitty, 
wet their swords, from spoyling this faire 
itty. 


From her first founders, thus hath she increased, 
Fauord of those, the Diadem aduanced, 
Scarce with their deaths, their large diuisions ceased, 
Yet by their deathes, her better fortunes chanced, 
As one gaue place, and left what he intended, 
The next successor what he found amended. 


One famous King, this Citty doth indew, 
With wished freedomes, and innimities, 


The next confirmes, augmenting it with new, 

And graunts more large and ample liberties, 
And thus faire Londons members strongly knitteth, 
When Kings adorne what fame and honour fitteth. 


From Lud vnto king James, thus London fared, 
Sacred Monarcke, Emperour of the West, 
To whom the world yeeldes none to be compared, 
By Londons loue thou art heere earthly blest, 
Mirror of mankind, each lands admiration, 
The worlds wonder, heauens true contemplation. 


Long mayst thou liue faire Londons wished blisse, 
Long mayst thou raigne great Britaines happinesse, 
Liue, raigne, and be when there no being is, 
Triumphant ouer all that wish thee lesse. 

In earth ador’d with glorie and renowne, 
In heauen adorned with an Angels crowne. 


Of Londons pride I will not boast vpon, 
Her gold, her siluer, and her ornaments, 
Her Gems and Jewels, pearles, and precious stone, 
Her furniture, and rich habilliments, 
Her cloth of siluer tissue, and of gold, 
Which in her shops men dayly may behold. 


What mynes of gold the Indian soyle doth nourish, 
Within the secrets of her fruitfull wombe, 
London partakes it, and doth dayly flourish, 
Ordayn'd thereto by heauen, and heauenly doome : 
All forraine Lands whome maiestie doth mooue, 
Doe still contend to grace ber with their loue. 


What Ciuill,* Spaine, or Portugale affordeth, 
What Fraunce, what Flaunders, or what Germanie, 
What Creet, what Scicile, or what Naples hoordeth, 
The Coasts of Turkie, or of Barberie, 
The boundlesse Seas to London walles presenteth 
Through which all Englands state she much aug- 
menteth. 


If Rome by Tiber substance doth attaine, 
Or Euphrates to Babylon brings plentie, 
If golden Ganges Egypt fils with gaine 
The Thames of London surely is not emptie, 
Her flowing channell powreth forth much profit, 
For Londons good, yet few knowes what comes of it. 


Thus by the bounty of imperious mindes, 
Furthered by nature with a noble floud, 
Proud wealth, and welthy pride, braue London findes, 
Nor wants she not, that bringes her gaine and good. 
Within her walles there lyeth close concealed, 
That wealth, by tongues can hardly be reuealed, 


London hath likewise foure tearmes of law most fit, 
The foure fould yeare in equall parts deuide, 
In which the Iudges of the law do sit, 
Depending matters iustly to deside: 
The poore mans plaint, and eke the rich mans cause, 
And sentence giuen by righteous dooming lawes, 


First of the foure, fresh spring doth intertaine, 
The second is, in sweating summer plast, 
The third, With windy haruest doth remaine, 
And freezing Winter, doth delight the last. 
When these times come, and Courts of law vnlocke, 
Tis strange to marke how men to London flocke. 


These be the Bees, by which my being is, 
England the Orchard, Bm v0 is the Hiue, 

Their toyle, her tryumph, and their fruit her blisse, 
When most they labour, London most doth thriue. 
The lofty Courtyer, and the Country Clowne, 
By their expence, brings London rich renowne. 


* Probably not Seville, but —“ What city”? 
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And thus from all sides doth much substance flow, 
By Thames, by tearmes, by Sea, and by the Land, 
So rich a masse, whole kingdomes connot shew, 
In this estate faire London stil! doth stand, 
Foure-piller, tearmes, and Thames be the fift, 
Which tane away, then farewell Londons thrift. 
The Gentleman says to the London Citizen : 
“By these verses, Sir, you haue highly honored 
your Citty, and no doubt but therin haue bin many 
worthy Citizens which hath thus brought her glorie 
to this height.” We may smile at the conceit and 
presumption of legal practitioners, by which the 
other glories of London are made to culminate in 
the activity of the four Terms. Thus Emerson 
tells of broad roads across Transatlantic prairies, 
ending in a squirrel-track which runs up a tree. 
J. W. Essworrs. 
Molash Vicarage, by Ashford, Kent. 


WHO WAS THE DUKE OF GLOUCESTER, 1718? 

On Jan. 10, 1718, King George I. created his 
grandson Duke of Gloucester. This is admitted 
by all authorities, but a question has arisen which 
of his grandsons was thus distinguished, and this 
question is all the more difficult to answer because 
it seems that no patent ever passed the Seal. 
Most writers state that it was Frederick, after- 
wards Prince of Wales. In the Mercure Historique 
et Politique for February, 1718, p. 232, it is an- 
nounced : “Le Roi a donné le titre de Duc de 
Glochester au Prince Fréderic, Fils ainé de S.A.R. 
le Prince de Galles ; et les ordres sont donnez & la 
Chancellerie pour en expédier les Lettres Patentes.” 
Prince Frederick was then living abroad, and did 
not come to England till after the death of his 
grandfather George I., namely, in December, 1728, 
but it is fully admitted that he was created Duke 
of Edinburgh by patent in July, 1726. The ques- 
tion is, Was he already Duke of Gloucester ? 

Mr. J. G. Nichols, in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
(1851, ii. 512), gives a decided opinion that he was 
not, and suggests that the title was given to a now 
wholly forgotten younger brother of the prince, 
who died an infant, who was born at St. James’s 
on Saturday, Nov. 2, 1717, christened there on 
Nov. 28 by the name of George William, 
died on Feb. 6, 1718, and was privately buried in 
Westminster Abbey on the night of Feb. 12. 
Mr. Nichols appears to ground his belief that this 
was the grandson “ named” Duke of Gloucester on 
the facts that there is an engraved portrait of the 
nurse of the little prince who died, in which she is 
described “ nurss to William George, Duke of Glo- 
cester,” and, secondly, that on the coffin plate of 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, who died in 1751, it is 
not stated that he was Duke of Gloucester. On 
the other hand, however, we have several very dis- 
tinct statements, such as that in the Mercure above 
quoted and in the Historical Register for 1718 
(Register, p. 3), that it was Prince Frederick, and 





not his little brother ; and if the evidence of the 
coffin plate is admitted to be conclusive as against 
the former, it must also be admitted as excluding 
the infant prince, who is simply described on the 
coffin plate as “Georgius Gulielmus, Princeps. 
Serenissimi Principis Walliz filius.” Moreover, 
after the death of the little Prince George, and 
before Prince Frederick was created Duke of 
Edinburgh, he is described in Chamberlayne’s 
Magne Britannie Notitia for 1723 as “his High- 
ness Frederick Lewis, Prince of Brunswick Lunen- 
burgh, Duke of Gloucester.” 

It appears probable that the king had deter- 
mined to create his eldest grandson Frederick Duke 
of Gloucester, Jan. 10, 1718, but that when his 
quarrel with his son (which arose after the christen- 
ing of the little Prince George William) became 
a serious trouble he had no desire to complete the 
patent of creation. The prince was Duke of 
Gloucester in the eyes of the people, though he had 
no legal right to the title, and could not have taken 
his place in the House of Lords. Subsequently, in 
1726, he was duly created Duke of Edinburgh, 
and though perhaps not, strictly speaking, entitled 
to it, he was called Duke of Gloucester, &c., in 
most peerages to the time of his death (Collins’s 
Peerage, ed. 1735 and 1741). Probably the title 
of Duke of Gloucester was allowed to him 1718 to 
1726 as a title of courtesy only, for on his installa- 
tion at Windsor as a Knight of the Garter on 
April 30, 1718, he was described as “ Prince Fre- 
derick Louis de Brunswick Lunenbourg, fils de son 
altesse royale Prince de Galles, petit fils de sa 
Majesté,” &c. 

Col. Chester, whom nothing escapes, points out 
in his Westminster Abbey Registers that the coffin 
plate of the little Prince George states that he was 
born on Nov. 3, though the register of St. 
Martin’s proves that he was born on the 2nd. This 
gives another illustration of the fact that coffin 
plates cannot be received in evidence. 

Epwarp Sotty. 





Tis. Hemsternvis: Davip Runnxen: Dav. 
Wryrrenspacn.—At the sale of Bergman’s library 
I bought his own annotated copies of memoirs of 
Dutch scholars. Some readers may be glad to 
learn the existence of books which have scarcely 
found their way into English libraries. The 
famous triumvirate whose names head this note 
are commemorated in Supplementa annotationis ad 
elogium Tiberit Hemsterhusii, auctore Dav. Ruhn- 
kenio, et ad vitam Davidis Ruhnkenit, auetore 
Dan. Wyttenbachio, cum auctario ad Ruhnkeniit 
opuscula et epistolas. Accedunt nonnulla ad vitam 
Danielis Wyttenbachti, auctore Guil. Leon. Mahnio. 
Collegit et edidit Jo. Theod. Bergman. Lugduni 
Batavorum, typis E. J. Brill, 1874, 8vo. pp. (6) 
and 124. The book has an index of names, and 
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abounds in those minutia of literary criticism in 
which Thomas Kidd and John Mitford would 
have revelled. 

L. C. Vatcxenarr.—Many attempts had been 
made in Holland to elicit a life of this omnivorous 
reader and acute critic. J.T. Bergman, to whom 
the history of classical learning is in many ways 
greatly indebted, at last satisfied the want by his 

rize essay, Memoria Ludovici Caspari Valckenari. 
Beripait Jo. Theod. Bergman. LEdidit Societas 
Artium et Doctrinarum Rheno-Trajectina. Rheno- 
Trajecti, apud C. van der Post juniorem. 8vo. 
pp. viii, 119. Cf. the Gids for 1872, No. 8. 

Perer Wessetine.— This editor of Herodotus, 
like his more famous successor Valckenaer, found 
a vates sacer after many years in the author of a 
prize essay : De Vita et Scriptis Petri Wesselingii. 
Seripsit T. C. G. Boot. Edidit Societas Artium 
Disciplinarumque Rheno-Traiectina. Traiecti ad 
Rhenum, apud fratres Van der Post. cto1ocecLxxIv. 
8vo. pp. (10), 104: an interesting and well-written 
book, but destitute of an index. 

Peter Horman PeertxKamp, a name of terror 
to conservative scholars, but at the same time a 
finished scholar, which is more than can be said of 
most professors of “ the higher criticism.” A short 
account of his life is prefixed to a collection of his 
scattered papers, recently published by a very 
spirited firm : Petri Hofmanni Peerlkampii opus- 
cula oratoria et poetica nune primum coniunctim 
edidit Jo. Theod. Bergman. Lugduni Batavorum 
typis E. J. Brill. mpccctxxrx. 8vo. pp. xvi, 248. 

Joun E. B. Mayor. 


Cambridge. 


A Topocraruicat Socirery ror Loypoy.— 
Some years ago (1873) I was permitted to suggest in 
your columns the desirability of organizing a topo- 
graphical society in London to fill the hiatus valde 
deflendus between archeology and geography, and 
an inspection of Mr. Crace’s valuable and interesting 
collection at the South Kensington Museum recalled 
the fact to my recollection. It seemed to me here 
was the very germ and nucleus of such an institu- 
tion, for want of which this and many other similar 
collections will one day be dispersed, or, at best, 
absorbed into the immense mass of undigested 
materials lying almost unknown—certainly unseen 
—in our few public libraries. We can scarcely 
expect the Government of the country to provide 
space for such a collection while so many are still 
inadequately housed, nor can we hope that the 
Metropolitan Board of Works will be induced to 
expend any portion of the funds at their disposal 
in acquiring it, though it would be difficult to 
select one of their schemes more worthy or likely 
to give more general satisfaction. 

Can nothing be done by private enterprise ? 


do not hope to meet many so enthusiastic as myself | 





destruction of an original sketch, plan, or map as 
sacrilege—almost equal to taking human life under 
necessity, though not quite so bad as pigeon shoot- 
ing and some other forms of destruction dignified 
as sport ; but I rarely take up a review, such as 
the quarterlies or the Saturday, without meeting 
an interesting topographical paper, which, though 
certainly not out of place, would be rendered 
doubly valuable if it could meet a refuge and 
a “local habitation” of its own. Perhaps 
through the medium of your widely circulating 
pages something might yet be done to provide 
a home for these literary foundlings. J. B. 
E.I.U.S. Club. 


Some Parattet Passaces (continued from 
p. 364).— 

(10.) “ Nam quod turpe bonis Titio Seioque, decebat 
Crispinum.” Juvenal, Sat. iv. 13, 14, 

“But the vices of other men were the virtues of 
Barére.”—-Macaulay, Essay on Bareére. 

" (11) ois yap €or” €v Adyous D moXtreia, TOS, 
dv obtot pa) aAnGets Wow, dopadds Erte TOA 
teverOat ;—Dem., De Falsa Legatione, 399, § 204: 

“For if ‘a good speaker,’ never so eloquent, does not 
see into the fact, and is not speaking the truth of that, 
but the untruth and the mistake of that,—is there a 
more horrid kind of object in creation ?”—Carlyle, 
Inaugural Address at Edinburgh. 

This passage follows soon after a lengthy dis- 
paragement of Demosthenes as compared with 
Phocion. It is a strange irony of fate which has 
thus turned Demosthenes’ own sentiment against 
himself. His shade might say with the eagle of 
Eschylus :— 
Tas’ ovy’ in’ dAAwv, GAAa Tots aitov rrepais 
éAvoKéper Oa. 
Or, as our Waller has it,— 
“ That eagle’s fate and mine are one, 
Who on the shaft that made him die 
Espied a feather of his own, 
Wherewith he wont to soar so high.” 
(Porson, Medea, 139, 140.) 

(12.) Rochefoucauld :— 

“Quand les vices nous quittent, nous nous flattons de 
la créance que c’est nous qui les quittons.” 

South :-— 

“Some hope to be saved by uttering a few hard words 
against those sins which they have no other controversy 
with, but that they were so unkind as to leave the sinner 
before he was willing to leave them.”—Sermon preached 
at St. Mary's in Oxon, date 1661. 

(13.) Moliére, Les Précieuses Ridicules, scene x.: 

Mascarille. “Oh! oh! je n'y prenois pas garde ; 

Tandis que, sans songer & mal, je vous regarde 

Votre wil en tapinois me dérobe mon ceeur,” &e. 


“ Avez-vous remarqué ce commencement? Oh! oh! 
Voila qui est extraordinaire, oh ! oh ! comme un homme 


1| qui s’avise tout d’un coup oh! oh! La surprise, oh! 
oh ! 


“ Madelon. Sans doute ; et jaimerois mieux avoir fait 


on this point, for I confess that I look upon the | ce oh! oh! qu'un poeme épique.” 
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Addison (I wish I could give the reference more 
exactly) :-— 
«“ «Por ah ! it wounds me like his dart.” 
Pray how do you like that “ah!” Doth it not make 
a pretty figure in that place? “Ah!” It looks as if I 
felt the dart, and cried out at being pricked with it, 
“For ah ! it wounds me like his dart.” 
My friend Dick Easy,’ continued he, ‘assured me he 
would rather have written that “Ah!” than to have 
been the author of the dneid.’” 
D. C. T. 


(To be continued.) 


D. C. T. (ante, p. 363) falls into the common 
error of quoting the famous line in Pope's Essay 
on Criticism as 

“A little Lnowledge is a dangerous thing. 
It should be 


* A little /ear ning,” &e. 
and the two words are by no means synonymous. 
C. S. Jerram. 


In preparing for publication by the Early Eng- 
lish Text Society a Charlemagne romance con- 
tained in an early fifteenth century MS. lately 
purchased fur the British Museum, I have come 
across the following parallel passage to Shakspere, 
which will probably be interesting to some of your 
readers. The French are preparing to assault 
Milan when a spy reports that the Saracens are 
far too numerous for it to be safe to attack them. 
To this Bishop Turpin replies :— 

“A! sir, whare [even if] thay are sexti thowsande men, 

And if thay were mo bi thowsendis ten, 

Bi God that made all thynge, 

The more powere that thay be, 

The more honour wyn sall we 

We dowte noghte tham to dynge.” 

507. 
The parallel passage is in Henry V., iv. 3, 20-3: 
“Tf we are markt to dye, we are enow 

To doe our countrey losse ; and if to liue, 

The fewer men, the greater share of honour.’ 


S. J. H. 


“Tae Bewick Coriector.”.—The Rev. Mr. 
Hugo, in The Bewick Collector, writing of the dif- 
ferent editions of Bewick’s Birds, states, on the 
authority of Mr. John Bell of Gateshead, that no 
copies of the second edition (1805) were printed on 
demy paper. I have in my possession an auto- 
graph letter of Thomas Bewick’s, dated Newcastle, 
Sept. 14, 1805, of which the following is an extract : 

“Gentlemen,—A new Edition, consisting of 500 sets of 
the British Birds in two volumes Demy, is now ready for 
delivery. Shou'd you be disposed to buy any quantity of 
then I will send them to you immediately. My terms 
are these—they must be packed and shiped at your ex- 
pense and risk and be paid for bya Bill at 6 months more 
or less according to the number ordered, and charged to 
you @ 9s. per vol. in Boards; the selling price is 12. If 
these terms are agreeable to you be so good as to write to 
Me as soon as convenient. 

“The Imperials and Royals of the same work are now 
at press and will be finished in about 4 Months hence. 





Messrs. Longman & Co. names are printed on the Title as 
the publishers, but I do not mean as I did before to con- 
fine the sale to them only. The good opinion I entertain 
of your House as well as the obligations I owe it, induces 
me to give you this first offer.” 

This, I think, proves Messrs. Bell and Hugo’s 
statement to be incorrect ; perhaps some reader 
of “N. & Q.” or Bewick collector may be able to 
explain the matter. Crawrorp J. Pocock. 

Brighton. 


Cuurcn Buitprxe Lecenps.— Many years ago 
I remember hearing a legend founded on the origin 
of the names of the two places—Putney and Ful- 
ham—which stand opposite to each other on the 
banks of the Thames. The churches were said to 
have been built by the individual manual labour 
of two sisters. They possessed but one tool be- 
tween them, so they agreed to work and to rest 
alternately for an hour. The plan of transferring 
the tool was to fling it across the river; so when 
the hour for work arrived to the lady of Putney 
she called out lustily to her sister, ‘ Put it nigh,” 
while the Fulham lady’s watchword was “ Heave 
it full home,” the towns retaining to this day the 
record of this wonderful feat. 

In a review of Renan’s L’Eglise Chrétienne 
(Atheneum, Oct. 25) a legend of St. Peter and St. 
Paul is quoted, which in its story so singularly 
resembles the above that it seems as if it must 
have come from the same source, though the deep 
meaning of the French legend is ignored, and 
foolish guesses given instead :— 

“ Tous deux, selon lhabitude des saints de Bretagne, 
se mirent A batir leur chapelle. Ils avaient les maté- 
riaux de part et d’autre; mais ila n’avaient qu’un mar- 
teau, si bien que, chaque soir, le saint qui avait travaillé 
dans la journée lancait le marteau a son compagnon par- 
dessus le bras de mer. Grice au travail alternatif, 
résultant de cet arrangement, l’ceuvre marcha bien et les 
deux chapelles qui se voient encore furent baties.” 


Z. Z. 


Tue Firsr Boox 1n toe Heser Liprary.— 
The late Mr. Thomas Rodd, of Great Newport 
Street, that most respectable and agreeable of book- 
sellers, told me, in 1847, that it was the accidental 
acquisition of a copy of Henry Peacham’s Valley 
of Varietie; or, Discourse fitting for the Times, 
London, 1638, 12mo., which first led Heber to 
purchase old books, and thus lay the foundation 
of his extraordinary library, as that famous col- 
lector himself informed Rodd very many years ago, 

Ev. Pu. SHIRLEY. 


American Note: Bries.—Knowing the in- 
terest our American kinsmen take in all details 
relating to them for which they refer to “N. & Q.,” 
I offer a note. Prefixed to the Poems written 
Occasionally by John Winstanley, A.M., B.D, 
Dublin, Powell, 1742, is a very long list of 
subscribers, including Alexander Pope, Esq. 
Among these is “Rev. Mr. Mather Byles, of 
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New England, in America.” He was known to 
Dr. Winstanley, for at p. 5 is a poem by him, then 
minister, in 1738, at Boston, “On the Death of 
Queen Cuaroline, inscrib’d to His Uxcellency 
Governor Belcher,” and again, at p. 50,“ To His 
Excellency Governor Belcher, on the Death of his 
Lady.” Whether a poem on that lady at p. 127 
is by Mr. Byles or Dr. Winstanley is uncertain. 
Several Belchers were subscribers. 
Hype CLarKe. 


O.p Escravine or tug INSTALLATION OF THE 
Earu or WestMoretanpd at Oxrorp 1n 1759.— 
I once saw an impression of this engraving, a 
remarkably fine and large one, by Thomas Wor- 
lidue, and believe it to be of extreme rarity, for 
on inquiry the other day at the Print Room of the 
British Museum it was not there. I wished 


especially to see it, from thinking that it might 
illustrate the long discussion that we have recently 
been having in “ N. & Q.” on the subject of the 


M.A. dress gown at Oxford. Bryan's Dictionary 
of Painters and Engravers, under his name, says 
of it :— 


“* He designed and engraved ‘The Theatre at Oxford 
as it appesred on the Installation of the Earl of West- 
moreland,”’ a work of consilerable labour, containing a 
multitude of heads and figures, most of them portraits, 
amongst which is that of the ariist. His death is said 
to have occurred in 1708. P. 92 

John Fane, Earl of Westmoreland, was installed 
as Chancellor of the University of Oxford on 
July 5, 1759, and in Selecta Poemata Anglorum 
may be found a poem in Latin hexameters, in the 
form of a dialogue, which was recited in the 


Sheldonian Theatre upon that occasion. 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A, 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge 
Books not 1x THe British Museum (ante, 


pp. 245, 266, 286, 306, 366.)— 

* Le Fidéle Conducteur pour le Voyage d’ Angleterre 

Par le Sieur Coulon. A Troyes chez Nicolas Oudot, et 
se vendent a Paris chez Gervais Clouzier, Marchand 
Libraire au Palais sur les Degrez de la Ste. Chappelle. 
1654. 
This is a mest curious work ; it is now noted in 
the book of desiderata at the British Museum. 
Curiously enough, they have other itineraries of 
Sieur Coulon for France, Spain, Italy, &c., but 
not this one, which relates to England. I intend 
to present my COPY, after first showing it to a 
friend or two and making a note a “N.& Q.” of 
some of its oddities, A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 


Loneevity.—On Sept. 27, 1879, died, at his 
mansion of Edyerston, Roxburghshire, William 
Oliver-Rutherfurd, who was born at Dinlabyre, in 
Liddesdale, on March 15,1781. He thus lived a 


little over ninety-eight years and six months, and 
was looking forward to celebrating the centenary 





of his own birth when death interposed. Passing 
as an advocate at the Scottish Bar in 1803, he was 
for seventy-six years a member, and for nearly 
twenty- five years ‘the senior member, of the Faculty. 
He was Sheriff of Roxburghshire from 1807 to 
1868, a period of sixty-one years. Four years 
ago he resi gned his appointment as Convener of 
the C ounty ‘of Roxburgh, which he had held for 
sixty-four years. As a lay elder, he had been 
a member of the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland for over seventy years. This is not 
the place to write his epitaph, but it may be here 
recorded that, although the eye had become dim 
that it could not see, he retained to the last his 
wonted clearness of head and geniality of heart. 
A. C. Mounsry. 
Jotourgh. 

[The Scottish Law Magazine for November remarks 
that the late Mr. Oliver-Rutherfurd was probubly, at his 
death, the “ oldest lawyer in the world.”] 


“THE RANK IS BUT THE GUINEA’S STAMP,”— 

Burns says :— 
“The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
The man 's the gowd for a’ that.’ 

Has the following parallel been noticed ?— 

“Counterfeit Honour will not be current with me, I 
weigh the man, not his Title; ‘tis not the Kings stamp 
can make the Metal better, or heavier: your Li rd isa 
Leaden shilling, which you may bend every way; and 
debases the stamp he bears, instead of being rais’d by ’t.” 
—Wycherley’s Plain- Dealer, Act i. sc. 1, p. 4 (ed. 1078). 

Geo. L. Apperson. 
Wimbledon. 


“Troytus anp Cresseypr.”—The passage in 
Boethius’s Consolations, bk. ii, “Nam in omni 
adversitate fortune infelicissimum genus est in- 
fortunii, fuisse felicem,” from which Dante’s idea 
is supposed to have been adopted, would probably 
be the original of Chaucer’s also, M. K. C. 


A Guost Strory.—Lovers of old ghost stories 
will fiod an excellent one contributed by Capt. 
R. Burton, the celebrated traveller, to the Spiri- 
tualist newspaper of Sept. 19. It is remarkable as 
showing that ghosts were as dependent upon a 
“medium” in the seventeenth century as at pre- 
sent. The scene is laid in a castle in Croatia, and 
the author of the story (date 1689) was a Fellow 
of the Royal Society. C. C. M. 


Tue Four or Crivns.—I had this bit of folk- 
lore from a Worcestershire farmer, and as it has 
not yet been chronicled in “N. & Q.,” I here make 
a note of it. “There was never a good hand at 
cards if the four of clubs was in it.” ‘‘ Why?” 
“ Because the four of clubs is an unlucky card; 
it’s the Devil's own card.” “In what way?” “It’s 
the Devil’s four-post bedstead.” 

Cournsert BEvE. 
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Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Mr. Sxene’s “Critic Scortayp”: AUBERTUS 
Mirzvus.—At p. 5, vol. i. of Celtic Scotland: a 
History of Ancient Alban, by William F. Skene, 
I read as follows: “ Aubertus Mirzeus, writing in 
the twelfth century, says of Ireland, ‘Scotia etiam 
dicta fuit Isidoro et Bedz a Scotis incolis : et inde 
Scotiz nomen cum Scotis et lingua veteri Hiber- 
nica in Britanniam seu Albionem insulam com- 
migravit.’” Now the author generally known on 
the Continent as Aubertus Mirzeus is Aubert le 
Mire, nephew of the distinguished Jean le Mire, 
who was Bishop of Antwerp from 1604 to 1611. 
Aubert le Mire was born at Brussels as late as 
1573, and in course of time became almoner and 
librarian to the Archduke Albert. In 1610 his 
uncle sent him into Holland to oppose the heretics, 
who, in spite of various treaties, were causing 
trouble to his diocese. In 1624 he became Dean 
of the Cathedral, and died at Antwerp on Oct. 19, 
1640, with the reputation of a laborious and 
erudite author, and of a man who had accom- 
plished much for the good of his country and 
religion. Among his works may be mentioned : 
‘ Elogia Illustrium Belgii Scriptorum. Antwerp, 1609, 

0. 

Vita Justi Lipsii. 

Chronicon Cisterciense. Cologne, 1614. 

. Origines Coenobiorum Benedictinorum, Cartusianorum, 
cc. 

Bibliotheca Ecclesiastica. 2 vols. fol. 

Notitia Episcopatuum Urbis Christiani, Antwerp, 1613. 

Geographia Ecclesiastica, &c. 

Mr. Skene does not tell us in what book he found 
the passage above cited, which he brings forward 
in support of the second of the three propositions 
which he says lie at the very threshold of Scottish 
history. If the Aubertus Mirus quoted by him 
lived in the twelfth century, his authority is 
important as to the transference of the name of 
Scotia from Ireland to Scotland, which, according 
to Mr. Skene, seems to have been completed in the 
eleventh century. But if Aubertus Mirus is 
merely Aubert le Mire, who wrote in the seven- 
teenth century, his testimony is only that of any 
other modern writer exercising his judgment on 
the records that have been handed down to us. 
Might I therefore ask, through your columns, who 
the Aubertus Mirus of the twelfth century is, 
and in what work I may find the passage which 
Mr. Skene cites in the introduction to his valuable 
and interesting history ? H. L. L. G. 


Sir Joux Caarprn.—I am anxious to learn all 
the particulars I can regarding the family of this 
distinguished traveller, such as the names of his 








parents, his brothers and sisters, and his children, 
together with the dates of their births and deaths, 
and any other information of interest concerning 
them. In “N. & Q.,” 3° S. iii. 15, some par- 
ticulars are given regarding his daughters Jane, 
Amelia, and Elizabeth, and to the best of my 
recollection there is some information respecting 
him in Colonel Chester's Westminster Abbey 
Registers, but I have not that work at hand for 
reference. I possess a letter of Sir John Chardin’s, 
addressed to his brother Daniel, who apparently 
held a situation in the Civil Service of the East 
India Company. The letter introduces a young 
English gentleman of quality to his notice. I 
should also be glad to learn any further particulars 
regarding Daniel Chardin and his official position 
that your correspondents can furnish. 

In 1878, Mr. Naylor, of Millman Street, adver- 
tised for sale a letter from Sir Christopher Wren, 
describing an interview which he had had with 
Sir John Chardin shortly after the latter’s return 
from Persia. This interview was evidently that 
which is referred to by Evelyn in his Diary. I 
was unfortunately too late in my endeavours to 
obtain this interesting document. I may, how- 
ever, express the hope that the present possessor 
will favour the world with its contents through the 
pages of “N. & Q.,” should these lines meet his 
eye. W. F. Pripgavx. 

Sehore, Central India. 

[Col. Chester, at p. 388 of the work referred to, states 
that Sir John Chardin, who died in 1755 and was buried 
in the south aisle of the Abbey, was “ son and heir of Sir 
John Chardin, a French emigré and celebrated traveller, 
who was knighted by K. Charles II, 17 Mch., 1681-2.” 
Further detail is aleo given. } 


Martyrs at Newsury, 1556.—In the catalogue 
of martyrs who suffered in England under Mary 
(as seen in “ N. & Q.,” 58. x. 122) mention is 
made of three men—Julius Palmer, John Gwyn, 
and Thomas Askine—who suffered “at Newbery” 
in 1556. Where can I possibly gain information 
relative to their history and death? No account 
other than their names is given by Foxe. Would 
any records be discoverable in the town archives of 
Newbury ? A. W. 


Tne TRANSITION oF CrristTrAN NAMES INTO 
Surnames 1s Wates.—Can any reader refer me 
to information on this subject ? H. M. 

[Not yet finished. We remember Davy Edwards, son 
of Edward Davies, i.e. David son of Edward, and Edward 
son of David. } 


Guvss Famiry.—To assist a genealogical in- 
vestigation at present being made any information 
as to persons of this name, living or dead, will be 
most acceptable, more especially regarding Henry 
Glubb, M.P. for Okehampton, Devon, in 1313, and 
Glubb and Charles Glubb, who married two 
sisters of Judge Glanville, of Kilworthy, Devon, 
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1585-1600 ; also, Elizabeth Cunningham, who 
married Thomas Glubb, of Nether Stowey, at Oke- 
hampton, Dec. 30, 1756. Does the name Glubb 
come from the same root as the Russian word 
Glaben or Klaben, signifying bread? J. M. G. 

34, Alexander Road, Bedford. 

jin the Return of Members, 1213-1702, Parl. of Edw. IT. 
(1313), under “ Devon,” the burgesses for Oakhampton 
are thus given: “ Henricus Gloube, Ricardus Bourman.” 
It remains to be proved by our correspondent that 
**Gloube”’ is identical with Glubb. Any etymological 
affinity of the name with a Slavonic root must be so very 
distant as to be practically valueless, Burke, Geni. 
Armory, gives, sv. Glubb, “Gu., a water-bouget arg. 
Crest, A demi-lion az, bezantée.” The name is not in 
Lower, either under Gloube or Glubb.] 


“PerRRyY” AS APPLIED TO Woopy Srots.—I should 
be glad if any one could explain the derivation of 
this word, affixed to woods and woody spots in 
many counties. There are Perry Wood and Croome 
Perry Wood in Worcestershire; Perry Grove, 
Oxfordshire ; Perry Ditch, Herefordshire ; Perry 
Foot, Derbyshire ; Perry Bar, Staffordshire ; Perry 
River, Shropshire ; Perry, near Mark Moor, Somer- 
set; Perry Wood, near Staplehurst, Herts; besides 
other places. Epwin Less, F.L.S. 

Worcester. 

[ Morris, Ziymology of Local Names, gives it as a form 
of * Burg, or Borough =city, place of retreat,” and sup- 
plies two other instances from Oxfordshire, Water-perry, 
and Wood-perry. } 


Hexry Merritt, born about 1590, went to 
America from Kent before 1628, and with his 
brother John settled at Scituate, Massachusetts. 
Information is desired concerning any Merritt 
family in Kent before this time. 

R. L. Ricwarpson. 

Custom House, New York, U.S.A. 


“Dox Qvuixore.”—I have a copy of Don 
Quixote, by Thomas Shelton, with capital line 
engraving illustrations. Will some one kindly 
inform me what it is worth, as I believe it to be 


rare ? We.Ba' We 


Wirz ano Witts.—A small market town in the 
grand duchy of Luxemburg is called Wiltz. In its 
neighbourhood there is also a village of the name 
of Wilwerwiltz (—Willibrord-Wiltz). The resem- 
blance of this name to Wiltshire, Wilton, has 
always struck me. Can it be that the ancestors 
of the inhabitants of these several places originally 
belonged to one and the same Saxon tribe? There 
is a belief (but no proof) that a number of Saxons 
were transplanted by Charlemagne to Luxemburg. 

A. J. WeckeEriNG, 
Professor at the Atheneum, Luxemburg. 

{Is it not quite as likely that the Luxemburg Wiltz 
derives its name from the Wiltzi, or Weletabi, a Slavic 
tribe, whom Charlemagne conquered a.p. 789? The 
Wilszetas, from whom Wilton and Wiltshire (Wiltun-scir) 
are named, were of the West Saxon stock.] 








Manors 1n ENGLAND AND IRELAND.—Where 
can a complete list of these manors be found ? 
Ecuectic, 


“Tue Brioopre Brors.”—I am in want of 
information on the subject of a work so named, 
written by one Anne Dowriche, and dedicated to 
“my brother Sir Richard Edgecombe.” Where 
can a copy of this book be procured ? 

Ricuarp Epccumse. 

Aigle, Switzerland. 


Tae Oxrorpsntre Evection Contest or 1754. 
—I purpose publishing an account of this memor- 
able contest, and of the debates thereupon in the 
House of Commons, which I have in a London 
magazine for 1755. The names of the M.P.s 
who took part in these discussions are disguised by 
Latin appellatives, such as L. Tarquinius Collatinus, 
Sextus Tarquinius, Sp. Lucretius, Tatius Pom- 
ponius, and the like. Will any correspondent of 
“N. & Q.” tell me whether these names were 
assigned at random, or whether the initials are also 
those of British M.P.s, or if it is known whether 
there is any other solution of the riddle ? 

Witiiam Wve. 

Steeple Aston, Oxford, 


CHartetow Famity or Bristor.—Can any one 
furnish me with a pedigree of this family? To it 
belonged Rice Charleton, M.D., of Bath (son of 
Rice Charleton, of Bristol, Gent.), the father of the 

tev. Robert John Charleton, D.D., who again was 
the father of the Rev. John Kynaston Charleton, 
Vicar of Elberton, co. Glouc., 1828. 

C. H. Maro. 

Long Burton, Sherborne. 


“ Weex-EnD.”"—In Staffordshire, if a person 
leaves home at the end of his week’s work on the 
Saturday afternoon to spend the evening of Satur- 
day and the following Sunday with friends at a 
distance, he is said to be spending his week-end 
at So-and-so. I am informed that this name for 
Saturday and the day which “comes between a 
Saturday and Monday ” is confined to this district. 
Is this so? Ciement T. Gwynne, B.A. 

Leek, Staffs. 


Fremisn Brass.—In Denham Church, Suffolk, 
is the brass of Anthony Bedingfeld, 1574. The 
plate is two feet in height, and represents him in 
a gown. This brass was stolen a few years ago, but 
has. now been fortunately recovered and replaced. 
It is found to be (so to speak) a palimpsest. The 
reverse is the extreme lower portion of a much 
larger Flemish brass, representing the feet and 
flowing robes of apparently three persons, with 
= of an inscription, “ Hic jacet do’pnus Jacobus 

Yegheschede nat[iv]us de bergis monachus pro- 
fessus T. ... sacerdos hujus monasterii qui obiit...” 
At each end of the inscription is a small coat of 
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arms, viz. 1 and 4, apparently ermine, three 
lozenges (the ermine spots nearly as large as the 
lozenges); 2 and 3, checky (of nine squares). 
From what foreign church is this likely to have 
come? Is anything known of the priest and his 
date? From the lettering and drapery it does 
not appear to be much earlier than 1500. 
C. R. Mannine. 

[Bergues, in French Flanders, near Dunkirk, or Bergen- 
op-Zoom, or even the Rhenish Duchy of Berg, might be 
meant as the birthplace of Wegheschede. } 


Tue JERUSALEM CorrgE-Hovuse.—How rapidly 
the old and familiar sites of the Londoner are 
disappearing—the old South Sea House, the 
India House, Northumberland House, &c. People 
are already beginning to forget their localities. 
Can anybody say where the original India House 
stood? The old Jerusalem Coffee-House is now 
in the hands of the house-breakers, but only to 
rise again on the same site. Where was it ori- 
ginally, and how came it by itsname? J. O. 


Grorce Bevson, Divine.—Lysons’s Berkshire, 
. 226, states that he was for some years Pres- 
Pyterian minister at Abingdon. I wish to 
ascertain whether he was related to a George 
Beuson, linendraper, of London, who married 
ante 1680 into an Abingdon family. Where can 
I find any genealogical particulars of Beuson the 
divine ? Harpric MorpHyry. 


WALKINGHAME Ux. GaRDNER.—Can any one 
give me information concerning this marriage, 
cir. 1760, or throw any light on the first name, of 
which I can find scarcely any account, though the 
family was once of high rank in Yorkshire? The 
above was apparently a clergyman, in Kent or 
Warwickshire probably. A. C. G 


Green Eres: Dante.—The passage in Romeo 
and Juliet, Act iv. sc. 5,— 
* An eagle, madam, 
Hath not 20 green, so quick, so fair an eye 
As Paris hath,”— 
provoked considerable discussion in a scientific 
contemporary some time ago. Has it been noticed 
that Dante ascribes the same colour to the eyes of 
Beatrice, in his first interview with her on the 
summit of the Mount of Purgatory ?— 
“ Posto t’ avem dinanzi agli smeraldi 
Ond’ Amor gia ti trasse le sue armi.” 
Pur., ¢. xxxi. vv. 116-7. 
B. Mosgtey. 


MS. Lire or Wetuixeton: Mr. Gruis.—I 
have a voluminous and beautifully written MS. 
entitled “Life and Exploits of the Duke of 
Wellington, New York, 1843.” Name of historian 
not given. It appears to have been copied from 
& printed work, as there is a note at the end say- 
ing, “ This book was lent me by Mr. Gruis.” Can 





any correspondent kindly inform me if it is the 
work of an American writer? And who was Mr. 
Gruis ? GeorceE E tuts. 


St. Mary or Hawarpsy.—The first bell at 
Laceby, Lincolnshire, is inscribed :— 
++ MARY . OF HAWARDBY . OF VS. HAVE . MERCY. 
Any information as to Mary of Hawardby will be 
acceptable. Was there a favourite image of the 
Blessed Virgin there ? 
Tuomas Norra, F.S.A. 


Tae Inrropuction oF THE Fir TREE INTO 
Encianp.—Will any learned botanist kindly tell 
me the date of the introduction of the fir tree into 
England? The Scotch fir (Pinus sylvestris) is 
supposed to be indigenous in the North. Did it 
ever grow naturally south of the Tweed ? 

IGNORANS. 


Sprat Famiry.— Archdeacon Sprat son of 
Bishop Sprat ? 

[The Archdeacon who died in 1720 was only surviving 
son of Bishop Sprat. See Col. Chester's Westminster 
Abbey Registers for details as to the family. ] 

Wetsu Morrto.— What family, about 1700, bore 
this motto, “ Hwy Peri Klod No Glayd ”? 

Sir Partie Sypennaw, Barrt., or Brympron, 
co. Somerset, F.R.S.—Did he publish any tracts 
with his name? He lived circa 1690. In what 
year did he die? A. 


“Lock”=River Gate: THe THAMes VALLEY. 
—When does lock in the sense of a river gate first 
appear in English? It is used by Browne, Brit. 
Past., bk. i. song 2 :— 

“Let no man dare 
To spoile thy fish, make locke or ware.” 

Is there an earlier instance? Also, is there any 
record of the first establishment of locks in any 
English river, especially the Thames? I am 
familiar with the evidence given before the Thames 
Commission in 1866 to the effect that the lock is 
a development of the mill-dam, the miller being 
obliged to give some kind of passage through the 
obstruction he had created. Is there any direct 
evidence, beyond tradition, of this? Thirdly, is 
there any book on the physical history of the 
Thames Valley, particularly the Upper Thames, 
which does for it the sort of thing that Dugdale’s 
Embanking does for the Fen country, that is, re- 
cords when artificial channels were cut, contiguous 
marshes drained, &c, ? W. T. ARNOLD. 

Manchester. 


Griw’s “ Mémorres Inépits.”—Can any reader 
quote mention of Grimm’s Mémoires Inédits (2 vols., 
Paris, 1830)? No biography or bibliography I 
have seen mentions this interesting and manifestly 
authentic work. Almost at random I cull two 
scraps of information, new to me, although very 
possibly stale tosome. Marshal Saxe, dying, said, 
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“ Docteur, la vie n’est qu’un songe ; le mien a été 
beau, mais il a été court.” This bears some re- 
semblance to Chesterfield’s characterization of life 
as an opium dream. The other scrap records a 
saying of Madame de Pompadour to Montesquieu : 
“Pourquoi exhortez-vous un Anglais A devenir 
humble, un fermier-général & devenir désintéressé ?” 
Eric 8S. Roperrsoy. 
Edinburgh. 


Replies. 
“SU PER-ALTAR.” 
(5 8. xii. 304.) 

The super-altar isaname applied in common usage 
to two distinct “ornaments.” (1.) Improperly, the 
portable altar which a priest on a journey, or in a 
place where there was no standing or consecrated 
altar, used forcelebration. The passage in V. Bede 
alludes to a standing altar, “In eryptd, super 
altare pro defunctis honoratis Sacrificium solet 
offerri” (Hist. Eccles., lib. v. c. xvi.), and is quite 
irrelevant. Leofric gave to Exeter Cathedral 
“] xebonev alrane,” probably of ivory (Monast., 
ii. 527). On the breast of St. Acca was a “tabula 
lignea in modum altaris,” made of two pieces 
of wood clasped with silver, and _ inscribed, 
“ Alme Trinitaté agie, sophie, Sancte Marie” 
(Sim. Danelm., s.a. 740; Monum. Hist. Brit., 
659). The small square table of oak covered 
with a thin plate of silver, which was found on 
St. Cuthbert’s breast, is preserved at Durham. 
The inscription is imperfect, within a circle, vAIA 
ETeRA. In the centre is a cross; in the outer 
circle are the letters OH, and on the other was a 
figure with letters, P...OL... 2; on the wood 
underneath had been an inscription, “In honor(em) 
8. Petrii,” with two crosses impressed upon a kind 
of paste (R. J. King’s Durham). Reginald of 
Durham mentions this silver altar, “altare ar- 
genteum” (cap. xlii., Surtees Soc., i. 89), no doubt 
meaning one plated with silver. The portable 
altar was to be large enough to hold the chalice 
and paten. “ Assigno capellano j. superaltare par- 
vum, 1418” (Bury Wills, 3). “ An superaltaria 
sint honesta, et non molentur super ea colores” 
(Inj. Archid. Lincoln. ¢. xl, a.v. 1233, Wilkins, 
i. 628). “Superaltaria nimis stricta non habeant 
super qui periculosé celebretur” (Syn. Sarisbur., 
¢. xl, A.D. 1217). (2.) Properly, an upper slab of 
solid material, stone or marble, set in a frame and 
highly enriched, which was laid upon an altar on 
occasions of great solemnity for purposes of mag- 
nificence and devotion, in place of the super-frontal 
of stuff. This was sometimes square, and some- 
times circular, with a “ sepulchrum” for relics, and 
always removable. “Tabula picta ante altare 
Beate Virginis, cum superaltar: celato, et cruce 
superposita” (Gesta Abbat. S, Albani, i. 233). This, 
however, looks like a small retable or reredos with 





a rood. “Dedit S. Albano unum superaltare 
rotundum de lapide iaspidis subtus, et in circuitu 
argento inclusum, super quod, ut fertur, S. Augus- 
tinus, Anglorum apostolus, celebravit” (Trokelowe, 
452). Here a portable altar becomes the festal 
superaltar. “ Superaltare pretiosum de iaspide, 
ornatum in circumferentiis cum argento et auro et 
lapidibus pretiosis operis subtilis,” the actual 
superaltar laid upon an alt “ Superaltare de 
rubeo marmore ornato cum argento, stat super 
quatuor pedes argenti”; another was “sine pe- 
dibus super quem S. Joannes celebravit” (York, 
Monasticon, vi. 1205). “vi. superaltaria viz. j, 
de jaspide lapide, argento ligato, et deaurato, 
j. de alabastro, et alia iiij. de marmore” (St. 
George’s, Windsor, Monasticon, viii. 1365). At 
St. Paul’s we find “superaltare de jaspide or- 
natum capsa argentea deaurata et dedicata in 
honore B. Mari et omnium Virginum” (Dugdale, 
204). “iij. superaltaria benedicta” (ib., 232). 

The “superaltaryes” destroyed by Ridley, to 
whom a reredos was equally abhorrent, was the 
“supertable” of Cranmer, the actual consecrated 
mensa of an altar, which was “ plucked down” and 
laid in the pavement and in the entry of doorways 
in order to be trodden under foot. They have 
been of late years reinstated in many churches, as 
two centuries ago the pious Lord Scudamore re- 
placed that of Abbey Dore. “Mass might not be 
celebrated but upon an altar, or at the least upona 
superaltar, to supply the fault of the altar, which 
must have had its prints and characters, or else it 
was thought that the thing was not lawfully done” 
(Ridley’s Works, 322). He alludes to the Synod 
of Exeter, 1287, cap. iv.: “Nec miss nisi in 
altaribus et superaltaribus consecratis aliqualiter 
celebrantur.” Becon says, “ Without an altar or, in 
the stead thereof, a superaltare, they were persuaded 
that they could not in right form minister.” This 
was the portable substitute for the altar, but he pro- 
ceeds to notice the mensa: “ This their altar and 
superaltare likewise must be consecrate, have prints 
and characters made therein, washed with oil, 
wine, and water, be covered with a cloth of hair, 
and be garnished with fine white linen cloths and 
other costly apparel” (2 Becon, 297). 

1493, “ For makyng of the crossys on the super- 
altaryes, 4d.” (Nichols, Iilust., 101). 1550, “ That 
there be used no superaltaryes” (Ridley, 319; 
Cardw., Doc. Ann., i. 89, 98), where Ridley calls the 
corporal the “sudarye of the chalice.” “ You shall 
have hallowyng of altars, superaltars, chalices, &c.” 
(ibid., 55, and Tyndale, 153). “They make super- 
altaryes, tombs, and solemn grave stones” (Bale, 
Image, 528). In consequence of this use of the 
term the palls which covered the altars of Clare 
Hall, Cambridge, and Dunstal appear as super- 
altaries. These were clearly quite different from 
the Oriental pro-table, antimensia, just as the 
wooden altars of our Northern saints bore no 
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resemblance to the marble or stone of Hincmar’s 
capitulars. It will be seen that I have therefore 
taken the right course in following only English 
authorities, which quite bear out Mr. MarsHa.u’s 
objection to the application of the word “ super- 
altar” to the shelf or bracket set upon altars, 
the consideration of which would require a separate 
note, but the following extract may suffice : 1486, 
“a frontell for the schelffe standing on the altar” 
(Nichols’s Illustr., 113). 
Mackenzie E. C. Watcort. 

“Leer”=Huncry (5 §. xii. 267.}—The 
word leer or leery is very commonly used in 
parts of Somerset and Devon, in the sense of faint 
with hunger, exhausted, the feeling a person would 
have who has gone longer than usual without food. 
“T am quite leery” is often heard. “ Leery or 
lary, adj. hungry, empty, unladen,” is in the 
glossary added to A Dialogue in the Devonshire 
Dialect, by a Lady, 1837; “Lary, empty or un- 
laden,” in the edition of 1839. “ The leer, the leer- 
ribs,... the hollow under the ribs,” is in the 
glossary added to the Exmoor Scolding. The word 
also occurs in Parish’s Dictionary of the Sussex 
Dialect, and in Halliwell it is given as of various 
dialects. Among the English Dialect Society’s 
publications, Series D, xix. p. 39, has “ Lear, leer, 
adj. empty,” from Britton’s Beauties of Wiltshire, 
1825 ; and “I feel quite leer,” I am faint with 
hunger, from Akerman’s Glossary; Series ©, 
ii. p. 114, has “ Leer, adj. empty, spare in person,” 
belonging to the neighbourhood of Whitby. I do 
not, however, find the word usually in Northern 
glossaries. In Series D, Mr. Elworthy, in his 
Outline of the Grammar of the Dialect of West 
Somerset, has the word in glossic spelling, p. 17, 
“almost all the pens were empty,” “ lee-virte”; and 
on p. 110 he renders “Go not empty unto thy 
mother-in-law,” Ruth iii. 17, by the same word. 
In the Legends of the Holy Rood, edited by Dr. 
Morris (Early English Text Society, 1871), pp. 24, 
25, we read :— 
“ Quer pe welle stod a tre wib bowes brode and /ere 

Ac it ne bar noper lef ne rynde, as it worolded were.” 
Dr. Morris would read sere for lere, but lere is in 
both his MSS., and I suggest that it is lere, empty. 

O. W. Tancock. 

Certainly lear or leer means empty in some dia- 
lects, as in the excellent Wiltshire song by Aker- 
man of the Hornet and the Beetle, cited in the 
preface to Halliwell’s Dictionary, “ His bill was 
shearp, his stomach lear.” The Middle English 





form is lere, as in Rob. of Gloucester, ed. Hearne, 
» 81. Cf. A.-S. leérnes, emptiness (Bosworth) ; 
Du. laer, “ voyd, or emptie” (Hexham). The 
original sense seems to have been “ gleaned,” from 
A.-S. lesan, prov. E. lease, to glean. 
0.H.G. lere, lire, empty, from lesen. 


So also the 





See Todd’s Johnson’s Dictionary, 4 vols., 4to., 
1818, from the Saxon gelen, empty :— 

“ This expression, in colloquial language, is yet spoken, 
in some places, of the stomach : a /eev stomach. In Wilt- 
shire, a /eer waggon is an empty waggon ; in the Exmore 
dialect the word is leery.” 

Ben Jonson, in his New Inn, has :— 

“ Laugh on, Sir; I'll to bed and sleep, 
And dream away the vapour of love, if th’ house 
And your deer drunkards let me.” 
Here, and in many other instances, it means empty- 
headed, frivolous, foolish. The word must not be 
confounded with the Cockney phrase, “A leery 
cove,” i.e., “knowing,” or, to leave slang, learned. 
It is used in this sense in Fairfax’s Tasso :— 
“TI then did dear 
A lore repugnant to thy parents’ faith.” 
See also Spenser’s Shepherd’s Calendar :— 
“He of Tityrus his songs did dere.” 
A. Grancer Horr. 
8, Oxford Road, Kilburn. 


Pror. ATTWELL may see from the following 
extract that this word was used by Early English 
writers in the sense of empty :— 

“ An other certain man complaining, that he was euen 
doggue wearie, and clene tiered with goyng a long iourney, 
Socrates asked, whether his boye had been hable enough 
to kepe foote with hym all the waie? He saied, yea. 
Went he deere (quoth Socrates) or els charged with the 
charge of any burden? He caried a good preatie packe 
on his necke, saied the man. And what? Dooeth the 
boie finde any faute, that he is werie, quoth Socrates? 
When the feloe had saied naie, And art thou not ashamed 
(said Socrates) of soche nicenes, that goyng on the waie 
emptie, and voide of any burden, thou shouldest be werie, 
sens that he hauyng caried a fardelle, complaineth not of 
wearinesse.”— A poph. of Erasmus, translated by N. Udall, 
1542, reprint 1877, p. 8. 

R. BR. 


Boston, 


This word, or one of its variations, lary, lear, 
leary, and leery, is used in the counties of Cornwall, 
Devon, Dorset, and Somerset, and is defined by 
local writers as “empty,” “empty in the stomach,” 
“hungry,” “thin,” “wanting food.” Pulman, 
writing near the junction of the last three of the 
counties, says :— 

“ Sinking in the stomach ; almost faint from hunger. 
This is a very expressive word, meaning something 
more than hunger, and what the word hunger does not 
convey.” 

See also Halliwell, Nares, and Parish (Sussex). 
Wm. PenGELLY. 
Torquay. 


I have been told that leer may still be heard in 
the mouths of Somersetshire peasants. Halliwell 
gives lear in the sense of “hollow, empty.” “The 
lear ribs, the hollow under the ribs. Var. Dial.” 
Stratmann gives lére (vacuus) as occurring in the 
Owl and the Nightingale, 1528 (Dorsetshire, 





Water W. SxKeart. 


c. 1225), in Robert of Gloucester, Ixxxi. 1 (Glou- 
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cester, 1300), and in the Tale of Beryn, 1952. Its 
cognate ldéri (vacuus) occurs in the Old Saxon 
poem the Héliand (ninth century). Cf. A.-S. leds, 
empty, false ; Eng. loose; Gothic laus (vacuus), in 
Luke i. 53; also the Eng. suffix -less (as in care- 
less), and the Germ. -los (us in fried-los). 
A. L. Maruew. 
Oxford. 


Leer =hungry is common in 8. Berks. It means 
both empty and hungry, and is used alike of men 
and cattle. I have often heard it used by a man 
in my employ, till lately, on my place in S. Berks. 
Frow for rotten, and reneg for refuse to fulfil a pro- 
mise, are also in use. By the way, did not Shake- 
speare use Lear in a metaphorical sense? If so, 
lear, not leer. Watrer WREN. 


T. Wright has from Harrington’s Ariosto, xxxv. 
64, to illustrate the sense of empty :— 

“ But at the first encounter downe he lay, 

The horse runs /eere away without the man.” 
Prov. Dict., 8.%. 

“ Feeling leer,” as occurring in Sussex and Hamp- 
shire, is noticed in “ N. & Q.,” 2™4 §. viii. 483 and 
iv. 4, 517. Ep. Marsa. 


The late Herbert Coleridge, in his Dict. of Old 
English Words (1862), gave “ Lere, adj.—empty,” 
with references to passages in the Owl and Night- 
ingale (1. 1526) and Robert of Gloucester (I. 541), 
and compared the word with “ A.-S. ler, lernes, 
Germ. leer.” C. H. E. Canmicaaet. 


I remember once hearing a shepherd say in 
Oxfordshire, “I be welly fammled. I be so leer I 
could welly eat the barn slatts” ([ am nearly 
famished. I am so hungry I could nearly eat the 
slates off the barn). James Foster, 

Authorpe Rectory, Louth. 


Leer is used in Sussex to express the sense of 
craving produced by weakness or long fasting. 
“T feel weak and leer.” o Be 


I have always understood that this word was of 
German origin. H. T. E. 


Cambrian Enouisn (5 §. xii, 326, 372, 392.) 
—The answer of A. J. M. deals very little with 
the subject of my note, and very much with matters 
which are wholly irrelevant. What I thought 
worth remarking was that in a much-frequented 
and therefore “fashionable” part of Wales a notice 
so ludicrously ungrammatical should be exhibited 
close to a public footpath by one who, at any rate, 
professed to be conveying his ideas in English. 
Here itis again: “Any. Person. Will. Truespass. ths. 
Land. Bee. Liaeble.of The. Low.” And I am of the 
same opinion still. The fact that Welsh is freely 
spoken in the district is surely no reason why 
English should not be known likewise. Generally, 
I think, it is very fairly known all over the Prin- 





cipality—at least, I have had the satisfaction of 
conversing with several of the inhabitants in that 
language, and also in Welsh, which I can read and 
write and understand, though I cannot speak it 
fluently. Nothing was further from my intention 
than to sneer at Wales or its people, or at yr hen 
taith Gymraeg, over which much of my time has 
been pleasantly and, I hope, profitably spent. But 
in exact proportion to my interest in the welfare of 
this ancient race is the desire that its sons and 
daughters should learn accurately the English 
tongue side by side with their own, because English 
will be, and must be, “the language of the future” 
to them. Were I to reveal my name A. J. M. 
might possibly (if he has interested himself much 
in Celtic matters) recognize that of one who has 
spent both money and labour in furtherance of the 
study of Celtic philology and literature, on which 
account I have been blamed by some of my friends 
for making what they are pleased to call “a futile 
attempt to galvanize into the semblance of life the 
bodies of defunct languages, which were better 
buried out of sight.” That other notice about 
“ Mantraps and zoAvdAotofoto” is really very 
good, and well worth recording. VIATOR. 


When A. J. M. speaks of “the ‘ fashionable 
watering-place’ of Dolgelly ” I presume he means 
Barmouth. At any rate, Dolgelly is a good ten 
miles from the coast. A. R. 

Croeswylan, Oswestry. 


Frexcn Accentep “eg” (5% §, xii. 46, 253, 
315.)—I must apologize to Dr. Brewer for having 
unintentionally mistaken the purport of his query. 
I certainly understood it to refer to the use of the 
letters e, é, 2, 6; I now find that he was referring to 
the origin of the sounds represented by these 
symbols. This is, of course, a far deeper question, 
and one which it is much more difficult, if not im- 
possible, to answer fully. I shall confine myself, 
therefore, to answering the further question which 
Dr. Brewer has put to me. 

He asks me, “ Why should é sometimes beaccented 
and sometimes not ?” 4.¢., as I understand, why do 
we sometimes write ¢and sometimes e? I answer, 
Because we sometimes pronounce é and sometimes ¢. 
For instance, we write debout, deci, dela, dehors, 
&c., because we so pronounce the words; we do not 
so pronounce them because they are so written. 
In the same way we write giométrie (yewmerpua), 
César, hésiter, géant, because these are the words, 
or rather sounds, which we wish to express by 
symbols. With all deference to Dr. Brewer, [ 
must confess that I fail to perceive the wide dif- 
ference of condition which he speaks of in the 
words just cited. The vowel sound is the same in 
all, and it is expressed in each case by the same 
symbol. The fact that this common vowel sound 
represents what was, in the language from which 
each word has been borrowed (or, as in the case of 
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giant, has developed), a different sound does not, 
I must submit, furnish grounds for impeaching the 
French orthography of inconsistency. It is, on the 
contrary, rather an evidence of its consistency. It 
would surely have been less orthographical to re- 
present the same sound by different symbols, 

The words César, hésiter, héros, géométrie, as they 
are now written, show us that those who first 
adopted them into French so pronounced the vowel 
sounds of the originals, while géant represents the 
form which the stem gigant- has reached by the 
softening out of its middle guttural (possibly 
leaving a trace of itself in the modified vowel 
sound). The question whether those who adopted 
the words César, hésiter, héros, géométrie, were right 
in so pronouncing the vowels of their originals is 
quite another matter, and hardly belongs to the 
present subject. The case of géant is somewhat 
different, as this is a developed, not an adopted, 
word. The Latin stem gigant- has become in the 
mouths of the people, the real makers of language, 
géant, an intermediate form of which is seen in the 
Provencal jayan. Whatever be the process by 
which the present vowel sound in the words above 
cited has arisen, it is surely, according to the re- 
cognized French system of alphabetic writing, 
correctly represented by the symbol é, 

Arraur E. QUEKETT. 


“ Mastirr” (5% §. xii. 384.)—Dr. CHarnock’s 
reference of the word to the French métif (formerly 
mestif) or métis, a mongrel, person of mixed race, 
leads us on a wrongscent. Mastiff was never used 
in the sense of mongrel. The essential meaning 
was always a large dog, a ban-dog, or dog kept tied 
up for the purpose of a guard. There can be no 
doubt that it is radically identical with the 
synonymous Italian mastino, French mastin, mdtin, 
which may reasonably be explained from the Vene- 
tian mastin, large-limbed (Patriarchi). Mastiff 
was formerly written also masty; “a masty dog” 
(Hobson’s Jests), ‘‘ masty curs” (Dubartas). And 
masty, according to Halliwell, is used in Lincoln- 
shire in the sense of very large and big. Skinner, 
who was a Lincolnshire man, explains “a masty 
fellow” as a massy, robust man. He gives what 
Ido not doubt is the true derivation of mastiff, 
from German masten (“to mastyn beestys,” Promp- 
torium), to fatten, because, as’ he says, the mastiff 
is a large dog and so seems better fed. In old 
English it was applied to a fatted hog as well as 
alarge dog. Mestyf, “ hogge or swyne, majalis” ; 
mestyf, “hownde, Spartanus” (Prompt.). Swiss 
mastig, fat, fleshy (Schmidt, Idioticon Bernense). 

H. Wepewoop. 


A Norse on Bosweti’s “ Lire or Jonnson” 
(5" S, xii, 285.)—Acts xvii. 21 (not 2) is, doubt- 
less, the reference intended by Mr. Macray, 
whose explanation of Johnson’s phrase is a very 
probable one. 


Still, in an edition of Boswell’s 








Life of Johnson edited by Malone, the editor, as 
an explanation of the soliloquy, gives this as sup- 
plemental to the foot-note given by you. Malone 
says this :— 

“ Johnson may also have alluded to the university of 
which he was a member, and whose classical pre-eminence 
he so strenuously asserted. His full meaning probably 
was, that if he travelled it behoved him, in justice to his 
renowned literary parent, not to betray ignorance or in- 
capacity, ‘for an Athenian (Oxford) blockhead is the 
worst of all blockheads.’ Dryden (who had studied at 
Cambridge) says, in one of his prologues, complimenting 
the rival university,— 

‘Oxford to him a dearer name shall be 

Than his own mother University ; 

Thebes did his green unknowing youth engage, 

He chooses Athens in his riper age.’ 
It is possible that these lines may have impressed them- 
selves on the mind of so zealous an Oxonian as Johnson 
aud suggested the phrase in question.” 

Frepk. Rue. 

Georce Lesty, Recror or Witrrine (5" §, 
xii. 308), was also author of 

“The Universal Medicine; a Sermon. Together with 
Four More. Viz. God Just,and Man Miserable. The 
Reward of the Faithfal. Saul amongst the Prophets. 
And Jesus the Desired Object. Preached on Several 
Texts of Scripture. The Second Edition. London: 
Printed for Nicholas Woolfe next the Seven Stars in 
Newgate Street. 1684.” 

The Divine Dialogues, and Joseph Reviv'd, of 
1684, are both second editions. I shall be glad of 
the reference to the first editions. 

Joun TAYLor. 

Northampton. 


GENERAL WALKER, “ THE GREY-EYED MAN OF 
pestiny ” (4 §, xi. 57.)—As no reply appears to 
have been given to A. O. V. P.’s query, allow me 
to suggest that its source is to be found in the 
accepted maxim of “manifest destiny” of this 
country. By this is represented the standard 
assumption of a zealous party in the United States 
that naturally the West Indies and all adjacent 
islands, as well as the whole of the continent of 
North America, are but parts of one great political 
whole, and that it is their manifest destiny to 
become united under the government of the great 
republic. Walker, in his attempt upon Nicaragua, 
was regarded by his followers and others who 
sympathized with him as an agent in the evolution 
of that condition. Add to this the facts that 
Walker had grey eyes, and that these are—in this 
country, at least-—universally considered indicative 
of enterprise, energy, pluck, and aggressiveness, 
and the origin of the sobriquet seems accounted 
for. B. 

New Orleans. 


Sir Toomas Prarer (5" S. xii. 409.)—Burke 
gives, in his General Armory, s.v. Player, “ Az., a 
pale erm. Crest, an armed arm in bend coup 
below the elbow, the hand supporting a hve? 
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spear erect.” Also Player (Hackney, co. Middle- 
sex), “ Az., a pale or, guttée de sang. Crest, an 
arm in armour fesseways holding a broken lance, 
all ppr. Motto, Servitute clarior.” It would cer- 
tainly seem that the families bearing these nearly 
identical arms must have been of the same original 
stock. The probability is that Sir Thomas was of 
the Hackney line. Noman. 


Pore : “Tae New Gates at Caiswick ” (5 
8. xii. 409.)—I do not find the lines referred to in 


Cary’s Pope (Moxon), but they appear among his | 


works in vol. viii. of Anderson’s British Poets, 
p. 163. It will save trouble if I transcribe them : 
“On an Old Gate erected in Chiswick Gardens, 
O Gate, how cam'st thou here ? 
Gate. I was brought from Chelsea last year, 
Jatter’d with wind and weather, 
Inigo Jones put me together ; 
Sir Hans Sloane 
Let me alone ; 
Burlington brought me hither.” 
The verses are dated 1742. In 1740, when Beau- 
fort House, Chelsea, was taken down, Sir Hans 
Sloane gave Inigo Jones’s gate to the Earl of Bur- 
lington, who carefully erected it in his garden at 
Chiswick. Austin Dosson. 


Does not Mr. Pisses refer to the lines On 
Beaufort House Gate at Chiswick, which will be 
found at p. 320, vol. ii. of the Aldine edition, 
small-paper copy, of Pope’s Poetical Works (Lon- 
don, Bell & Daldy, 1866)? H. G. H. 

Freegrove Road, N. 


“Peacn” (5™ §,. xii. 383.)—The use of the 
word “appeach” in the sense of the modern “ to 
peach” is not so very uncommon, I send here 
two instances :-— 

** Who also betweene the time of his apprehension and 
the said sessions, appeached manie for stealing of horsses, 
whereof (diuerse being apprehended) ten of them were 
condemned, and hanged in Smithfield,” &¢—Fleming, 
Continuation of Holinshed’s Chronicle, 1587, vol. iii. 
p. 1356, col. 1, 

“The king gave an easie eare to any man, that would 
appeach others for his advantage : whereby it sometimes 
happened, that offenders were acquited by accusing 
innocents.”—Sir J. Hayward, Norman Kings, 1613, 
p. 190. 

The transition from the transitive to the intransitive 
is seen clearly in Dryden, Spanish Fryar, Act iv. 
se. 1 (1681), “I’ll not hang alone, Fryar; I’m 
resolv’d to peach thee before thy Superiours, for 
what thou hast done already.” But surely Dr. 
Mackay does not seriously propose the Latin 
peccare as the origin of the term. See Prof. Skeat’s 
Dictionary, s.v. “ Impeach,” 
shown to be from Latin pedica, a fetter. 

8 H. 


Romay Gotp Corn (5" §. xii. 388.)—The aurei 


pends a good deal on its state, for the “ perfect 
preservation ” of the outsider is a very different 
thing from that of the numismatist. But if in really 
a fine state this aureus would be worth, say, from 
three to five pounds. 


“Lissome uNKED” (5™§. xii. 406.)—Seventy- 
five years ago, at the close of a visit by my sisters 
and brothers to my grandmother, a Staffordshire 
woman, my mother’s observation “that the older 
lady would find it dull” was more than answered 
by the reply, “The lissomeness will make up for 
the unkedness.” R. D. BR 


“Souventrs sur Mrraneav ” (5 §, xii. 408.) 
—Ctarry will find a notice of the above work in 
Carlyle’s “ Essay on Mirabeau,” pp. 69-70, vol. v., 
of the collected edition of Mr. Carlyle’s Works, 
1857. D. Barron BricHTweEtt, 


Louis XV. (5™ §S. xii. 409.)—A good deal of in- 
formation on the subjects referred to will be found 
in “ The Memoirs of Madame du Barri,” translated 
from the French, 1850, 3 vols., being vols. xxix. to 
xxxi. of Autobiography: a Collection of the most 
Instructive and Amusing Lives. 

Caartes WYLIE. 


WueEN WERE TROUSERS FIRST WORN IN Enc- 
LAND? (5 S. xii. 365.)—The earliest instance of 
the word “trousers” that I have come across is 
in James Parry’s True Anti-Pamela. My copy 
has the title defective, and I am consequently not 

uite sure which edition it is. I believe it to be 
the first. According to Bohn’s Lowndes it was first 
published in 1741, and reprinted in 1742 and 1770. 
In this book, p. 188, the following passage occurs : 

“Trowzers are commonly wore by those that ride 
post down into the North, and are very warm ; at the 
same time they keep the coat, breetches, &c., very clean 
by being wore over them.” 

They were clearly not the same kind of garments 
as we understand by the word. 
EpwarpD Peacock. 


Your correspondent testifies that they were worn 
in 1791, though then considered ridiculous, and 
were more generally worn during “ the first decade 
of the present century.” I would note that it 
is related of Mrs. Siddons, when she performed as 
Imogen in the year 1802, that her male dress was 
“exactly the strait or frock coat and trousers of 
our modern beaux.” Curnpert Bebe. 

[See ante, p. 405.] 


A Mepievat Bei: a Curious Innovation 





where it is clearly | 


(5™ S. xii. 388.)—There is no doubt in my mind 
that the inscription upon one of the two bells in 
Hordley Church is a departure from the common 


| rules of bell inscriptions as also from common sense. 


No doubt “ invocation ” was intended, and just as 


of Vitellius are all scarce, as his reign was a short | surely has an error been made. If you delete “ora 
pro nobis,” and substitute “miserere nobis,” it 


Oi The value of your correspondent’s coin de- 
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would be an invocation easily understood ; but 
surely to invoke the Holy Trinity to “ pray for us,” 
as the inscription now reads, is an error, though I 
am willing to believe an unintentional one, and no 
doubt that is why Cucullus “considers it a curious 
innovation.” There are many unique inscriptions 
on early cast English bells, but I have not met with 
one similar to that at Hordley. The inscription 
must have been selected by some one ignorant of 
its purport, probably by the donor of the bel!, who 
had his own way in the matter, little thinking it 
would be the subject of inquiry in 1879. 
J. W. Savitt, F.R.HLS. 


Surely, whether Cucullus meant innovation or 
invocation, CampanistTa needs no special know- 
ledge of bells to see in “Sancta Trinitas ora pro 
nobis” a very curious expression. It is a contra- 
diction in terms to call upon the Object of all prayer 
to join in our prayers to Himself. I neither know 
nor does Ellacombe’s Church Bells of Somerset tell 
me of any bell with such an inscription, and I do 
not believe that churchmen of the age to which the 
bell must belong would have blundered so woefully 
in their theology. As Cucullus gives a remarkably 
early date to the bell merely upon the faith of its 
hanging in a Norman church, apparently unaware 
of the evidence the character of the letters would 
give, there is little doubt that he has also misread 
the inscription. Haroup Lewis, B.A. 

Bath. 


It would probably be difficult to find another 
instance of “ Scncta Trinitas ora pro nobis,” which 
must be due to the carelessness and ignorance of 
the bell-founder. Invocations of the Holy Trinity, 
or of any Person of the Holy Trinity, always run 
“miserere nobis,” as may be seen on reference to 
any Latin Litany, whether of medizval or modern 
date. Invocations of saints rightly take “ora pro 
nobis.” It is not only an “ innovation,” but non- 
sense. a 2. oe 


Lorp Cavenpisn’s Rerormep ReGimeNt oF 
Horse (5 §. xii. 388.)—This no doubt was 
the regiment of volunteers raised by William, 
fourth Earl of Devonshire, in Nov., 1688, to assist 
the cause of the Prince of Orange, who when he 
became king placed this regiment on the English 
establishment as the 10th Horse, and it is now the 
7th, or Princess Royal’s Dragoon Guards. The 
signature “Schomberg” was probably that of 
the Commander-in-Chief, the first Duke of Schom- 
berg, killed at the battle of the Soyne, July 1, 
1690. His second son, Meinhardt, Count de Schom- 
berg, was appointed to the colonelcy of the regiment, 
On the resignation of the Earl of Devonshire, on 
April 10, 1690. S. D. Scorr. 

[Succeeded 1684 ; created duke 1694. } 


Tue Eartiest Attusions To “ Don QuixoTr” 
ay Exeuisu Lirerature (5" §. xii. 326.)—I be- 





lieve both the following are of about the same date, 
but as I have no earlier edition of Drayton than 
the folio of 1748 Iam not able to fix the exact 
year in which Nymphidia was written :— 
“ Men talk of the adventures strange 
Of Don Qutsnort, and of their change, 
Through which he armed oft did range, 
Ot Sancua Pancua’s travel: 
But should a man tell every thing 
Done by this frantic Fairy King, 
And them in lofty numbers sing, 
It well his wits might gravel.” 
Drayton's Nymphidia: The Court of Fairy. 
“Tf I had liu’d but in Don Quixores time, 
His Rozinant had beene of little worth, 
For mine was bred within a coulder clime, 
And can endure the motion of the earth, 
With greater patience.” 
Brathwaite’s Strappado for the. Diuell (1615), p. 158. 
R. R. 


Boston. 


Greek, &c., Inscription at Romrorp (5 §, 
xii. 388.)—The inscription in the south porch at 
Romford belongs to a monument which came out 
of the old church, and commemorates Nathaniel 
Beadle, Gent., who died May, 1677. I hope the 
monuments have been all put up in the modern 
church ; time was when some of them had dis- 
appeared altogether. They were not replaced at 
once, A. 

Sir Epwin Lanpsrer: Mr. Caristmas THE 
AnmmaL Parnter (5™ §, xii. 383, 414.)—With 
reference to Mr. Christmas the animal painter, it 
may interest some of the readers of “ N. & Q.” to 
know that he built himself an extremely picturesque 
brick house in the parish of Willesden, close to 
the high road, and about three quarters of a mile 
from Willesden Station. This remarkable building 
is in the form of a massive square tower, with a 
lower building, originally, I believe, intended for 
a studio, attached to it. Being greatly struck 
with the massive and dignified character of this 
house when I first passed it, about twelve years 
ago, I mentioned it to the late Mr. Petit, and we 
made a journey to examine and sketch it, and 
through the obliging courtesy of the then occupier, 
a relative of Mr. Christmas, we were allowed to go 
over the house. In a large and lofty upper room 
in the tower we were shown some fine cartoons, 
studies of animal life, and, to the best of my 
recollection, Landseer was mentioned as having 
worked there as a pupil of Mr. Christmas, and I 
believe I am right in saying that the cartoons were 
partly by his hand. At that time the house had 
an unfinished appearance, as if the original designs 
had never been completely carried out ; but the 
elevations were admirabie, and it was easy to see 
that they were designed by an uncommon mind. 
The house was entered by a picturesque semi- 
circular porch, Within the last few years the 
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building has been somewhat altered, and it has 

lost a little of its originality. It would be interest- 

ing to know whether Landseer had any hand in 

its design. A. H. 
Little Ealing. 


Axspias Asutoy or Assneton (2™ §, viii. 302, 
336, 361, 408, 461; 4% S. ix. 9.)\—When F. R. R. 
(the late Canon Raines) says that Assheton’s will 
is “dated Aug. 27, 1633,” he supplies the reason 
for his being “omitted by the Coopers.” Their 
work is arranged chronologically by the year of 
death. Assheton died Nov. 8, 1633, et. seventy- 
five (Journal of Nic. Assheton of Downham, 
Cheth. Soc., 1848, pp. 103-4). Signs the suppli- 
cation in the case of Francis Johnson (MS. Lansd., 
61, 16; MS. Baker, lv., in Brit. Mus. p. 88, or 
transcript at Cambridge A 98). Two editions of 
his Vita Whitakeri—one (1599) containing the 
Lambeth articles, pp. 53, 54, the other (? date) 
only referring to them (Prynne’s Anti-Armin- 
tanisme*, 1630, p. 16). MS. Cole, xlvi. 327, 330 
(on his appearing on the scaffold with Essex). I 
find no degree beyond that of B.A. (Coll. Jo.), 
1581-2, but he no doubt proceeded in due course 
to B.D. (M.A. 1585, B.D. 1592). Admitted 
scholar on Hugh Ashton’s foundation, Feb. 3, 
1580-1 (then signing Ashton) ; fellow (co. Lanc.) on 
Grigson’s foundation, March 20, 1589 (7.¢. 1588-9) ; 
college preacher, Michaelmas, 1601. Whether he 
were ever a senior, or when he vacated his fellow- 
ship, does not appear from our register. Grigson 
fellowships were filled up April 10, 1606, March 30, 
1610, April 7, 1620, March 19, 1623-4, March 18, 
1629-30, April 9, 1633. See both indexes to 
Tho. Baker’s History of St. John’s College (1869). 

Joun E. B. Mayor. 

Cambridge. 


“Lapurnem” (5" §. xii. 69, 157, 378.)—Labur- 
num isa Latin name. It is most improbable that 
it should be taken, by an inversion of alburnum, 
from the white colour of the wood, for two reasons. 
In the first place the wood of our trees is chiefly 
white, and in the second place the heart wood of 
laburnum is of a deep yellow brown. 

H. Wepwoop. 


Laburnum cannot be alburnum, for the wood is 
not white. The heart is very dark, and the sap is 
yellow. I have often turned this wood in a lathe 
in my younger days. 

E. Leaton BLenxrysopp. 


Essenping, Wuissenpine, WINTERDINE, &c. 
(5 S. xii. 108, 374.)—The terminations dene and 
deane, and their abbreviation den (query Saxon), 
are common in England and Scotland, and signify 
“valley.” Examples : Taunton Deane, in Somer- 
setshire ; Castle Eden Deane, in Durham; and 
Hawthornden, in Scotland. In the second in- 
stance the syllable is repeated (not an uncommon 





case where the original meaning has been lost). 
There is a very singular instance of this sort of 
repetition in Luddenden Dene, in the parish of 
Halifax, Yorkshire. The original name was pro- 
bably Lud’s Dene, or “the valley of Lud.” The 
meaning being lost, the name next appears as 
Ludden Dene. Since then it has arrived at 
another repetition, as above, viz., Luddenden 
Dene, and will probably stop there. As I am 
not acquainted with the places named by your 
correspondent, I cannot offer an opinion as to 
whether the meaning “valley” would suit the 
features of their localities. It is rather curious 
that it should be suitable to the Swiss Engadine 
Valley. If we are to look for another meaning of 
the English termination dine, may it not be found 
in the Celtic din, a fortress ? M. H. R. 


Oxrorp Anonymous Pampnusts (5% §,. xi, 
423; xii. 14.)\—Let me add the name of another 
pamphlet, or, to style it more correctly, a jew 
desprit or poem, omitted by Luawrruuy. It is 
one of extreme rarity, and was very likely sup- 
pressed. The authorship was attributed, whether 
rightly or wrongly, to Charles Blackstone, a Scholar 
of Corpus Christi College, who gained, in 1848, the 
Newdigate for his poem on “ Columbus in Chains,” 
and was found dead, under mysterious circum- 
stances, in his own rooms in the same year. The 
title of the pamphlet is : “ The Devil at Oxford. 
Being a True and Faithful Account of a Visit re- 
cently Paid by his Satanic Majesty to that Seat of 
Learning. By Phosphorus Squiil, Arm. Fil. Ox- 
ford, Slatter, 1847.” “Squill” was an epithet 
applied by Christ Church men to members of other 
colleges, and its unde derivatur was supposed to be 
“ quisquiliz.” . B. 


Earty Book Auctions: Rare CatTaLocues 
(5 S. xii. 28, 95, 103, 171, 211, 411.)—Noticing 
the interesting information which has arisen out of 
the original query under the above heading, I 
thought the two following catalogues might be 
worth recording here, especially as they occur in 
the famous auction sale of Fonthill Abbey, 1823 : 

“ No. 1360. Gibbon, Catalogue of the Library of Ed- 
ward : a Manuscript, in fol.’’"—-This is marked in my copy 
of the Fonthill Catalogue as sold for four guineas, Qy. 
to whom?! 

“ No. 1532. The Lincolne Nosegay ; or, a Brefe Table 
of Certaine Bokes in the Possession of Maister Thomas 
Frognall Dibdin, Clerk, which Bookes Be to be Sold to 
him who shall Gyve the Moste for y*° Same. 8vo., Private 
printed Book,” N.d. 

Catalogues of the libraries of our great men 
would be an immense boon to students who come 
after them. It is one of the hopes of the Index 


Society to obtain a list of the anthropological books 
belonging to Dr. Tylor, as the foundation of a hand- 
list to anthropological literature ; and I have myself 
long been urging an old and valued friend of 
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“N.& Q.” to make, or have made, a catalogue of 
his antiquarian possessions, For an instance of the 
value of such catalogues as I have ventured to 
“make a note of,” see the Atheneum of Nov. 22, 
p. 661, where Swift’s possession of a copy of Hobbes’s 
Leviathan is turned to good account. 
G. L. Gomme. 

P.S.—If my mention here of the desired cata- 
logue of antiquarian possessions does not produce 
compliance with my request, why should I not 
impeach the name cf the said possessor in these 
pages and bring down upon him the more powerful 
requests of other correspondents ? 


RicHarDson THE Novetist’s House (5 §, xii- 
264, 295, 318, 337, 358, 417.)—On the stage when 
an actor enters at the left, as seen by the audience, 
he is following direction to enter right. In de- 
scribing the position of a building all chance of 
being misunderstood would be avoided by saying 
the right or left side as seen facing it. It is not 
enough to know with Cassio, “This is my right 
hand, and this is my left hand.” 

Cartes WYLIE. 


Tae Miniature Painter Spencer (5" §. xii. 
309, 416.)—I see that the position of my reply on 
this subject accidentally leaves it open to doubt 
whether my citation referred to Jarvis or George 
Spencer. As this is really the gist of the whole 
matter, I wish to say that I referred to Jarvis 
Spencer, and that I cannot see any probability 
that he ever wrote his Christian name with a G@. 

Noman. 


Tue Farner or Ropert Fritz Harpine (5% §° 
xii. 362.)—Mr. A. S. Exxis hasall but conclusively 
proved that Harding, son of Alnod, was the father 
of Nicholas and Robert fitz Harding of the Liber 
Niger, but his solution of a long mooted question 
would have been more complete and satisfactory if 
he had stated the grounds on which he considers 
Harding, son of Audnoth, to have been of an earlier 
generation, and probably uncle of Harding, son of 
Alnod. Dr. Seyer pointed out the reasons for 
believing the two to have been distinct, but, on 
the other hand, the facts mentioned by the writer 
of the chronicles published as those of William of 
Malmesbury, as to AZdnoth’s son Harding having 
been a lawyer, and that he was still living at Bristol 
when he wrote, tally so well with preconceived 
ideas of Robert fitz Harding’s father, who (if Smyth 
is to be credited) was “ Prepositus ” of that town, 
where he acquired in some way a large fortune, 
that it has hitherto seemed reasonable to conclude 
with Mr. Freeman that they referred to that per- 
sonage, and that the A2dnoth and Alnod of Domes- 
day were but Norman versions of one and the same 
Saxon name. 

Ireserve for future inquiry Mr. Extis’s theory as 
to the origin of the De la Warr family. H. B. 


J. M. W. Turver (5" §, xii. 228.)—I have but 
just seen Mr. Pocock’s note; will you, then, 
permit me to suggest, from internal evidence, that 
Turner’s letter is not addressed to “ Tom” Girtin 
but to his brother John, who was a line-engraver 
and print publisher? 1. Because Turner is not 
likely to have addressed his intimate friend as 
“Sir.” 2. Because late in 1801 T. G. was in 
Paris, and amongst other drawings made twenty 
of that city. Returning to London in June, 1802, 
he commenced etching the above, and in October, 
whilst struggling with death, had got as far as 
the sixteenth—his last work. In the same year, 
after the opening of the R. A. Exhibition, Turner 
started for France and Switzerland, and most 
probably saw T. G. in Paris. 3. Because there is 
no evidence, at least within my cognizance, of any 
example in aqua-tint by either of the Mr. Daniels 
in England prior to 1804: T. G. died Nov. 9, 1802. 

I know only three works in aqua-tint after 
J.M. W.T. Those are by J. Hill, but the etch- 
ing may indeed have been done by John Girtin. 
Should Mr. Pocock be in the neighbourhood of 
the British Museum, application to the head of 
the Print Department, Mr. G. W. Reid (who has 
larger information on these points than any other 
gentleman I know, and whose courtesy runs 
part passu with his knowledge), would settle the 
question in a few minutes, for that gentleman has 
the evidence to his hand. 

J. Derrett FRANCcIs. 


Fors’ Auuey (5 §,. xii. 409) was the part of 
the house between the orchestra and the front row 
of stalls. Between the acts the young bloods used 
to congregate there and gaze at the occupiers of 
the boxes. F. G. 

See Lumley’s Reminiscences of the Opera, p. 63. 

T. F. BR. 

Hemiock (5 §, xii. 308.)—Hemlock is the 
name given to three plants: Coniwm maculatum, 
with the juice of which Socrates was poisoned ; 
Cicuta maculata ; and Abies Canadensis, or spruce 
hemlock, the tree generally known in North America 
as the hemlock. Abies Canadensis covers large 
tracts of country in Canada and the northern states 
of the Union, and is a large tree, sixty and eighty 
feet high, of considerable commercial value. The 
name hemlock appears to have been given to it on 
account of the medical qualities of the young leaves 
and shoots. Epwarp H. MarsHatt. 

The Temple. 


Tur Best Monern Writine Ivx (5® S. xii. 
268, 280, 396.)—The question is indeed well worth 
discussion, but your very first instalment of the 
debate reveals a case of (to quote “the Irishman”) 
at least, as many opinions as men. Mr. RicGaun 
thinks the British Museum Reading Room ink 





excellent ; while I never enter the room without a 
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mental snarl at the individual who fills the ink- 
stands with that semi-solid, sable, Sisyphean com- 
pound, black in very deed as Day & Martin’s 
blacking, and not much more fluid. If a pen be 
laid down for a few seconds, when taken up it 
is speechless. I once went the awful length of 
threatening to send in a quart of Potts’s best vine- 
gar, with my compliments to the Trustees ; but, 
alas ! it did not liquefy the blacking. As to Mr. 
Merron Waire’s ink, which turns into jet black 
in a few hours—this ink I know, and wish I didn’t— 
when used—which is surely the most important 
point as concerns the writer—it is a charmingly 
delicate green, so nearly invisible that the topo- 
graphy of the last line has to be taken on trust. 
The delightful prospect of its being jet black when 
it reaches the reader at Cork or Newcastle does 
not console me, the weary scribe, for the fact that 
what I have written already is illegible to myself. 
An ink which would write black, and would not 
get thick before an inkstand of reasonable size 
could be emptied by a writer of some six hours a 
day, surely ought to exist in this much extolled 
nineteenth century. But when we have obtained 
the ink, where shall we find the inkstand of per- 
fection? I have never seen it yet. An inkstand 
which slopes towards the bottom, has a large well 
for the ink (most are all glass wall), shuts tight, 
not with a spring (perpetually breaking), has a 
sufficiently large entrance for dipping the pen, a 
lid which will fall entirely back (not stand up to 
catch on the first sleeve which touches it and tip 
over),—oh, where is this desideratum to be found ? 
I know one inkstand which supplies all the items 
except the fourth and last, but, like most satis- 
factory things, it is fifty years old, and has been 
“improved ” out of existence. HERMENTRUDE. 


Will J. E. T. R. state the amount of water and 
how the ingredients are to be combined ? 


J. T. F. 
Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham, 


“ MasTerty inactivity” (5 S. xi, 347, 517 ; 
xii. 337.)—This phrase was coined by Sir James 
Mackintosh. T. Macxrnross. 

70, George Square, Glasgow. 


MS. History or Fermanacn Co, (5 S. xi. 
28, 136, 176; xii. 277.)—Will C. S. K. be kind 
enough to say if the “description” mentioned in 
the Alphabetical Table of the British Families in 
Fermanagh states from what part of England or 
Scotland they came? W. A. M. 


Drovent ix Scortanp (5" §. xii. 86, 118.) — 
That a most extraordinary blunder was made by 
F. D. from the first was evident to any one at ail 
acquainted with or living near Paisley. For the 
satisfaction of J. C. M., who at once saw there was 
some error in F. D.’s statement, and in case our 
Southern friends may be misled, I append a state- 





ment of the rainfall in Paisley from March, 1878, 
to March, 1879, inclusive :— 
Rainfall at Paisley, 


At At At 
Thorniymuir. Muirhead. Springside, 


Stanely 
1878. March ... 221 275 S44 347 
April ... 331 3°04 3°04 3-48 
May... 351 3°61 2°87 3-04 
June... 340 310 3°03 328 
July ... 0°20 0°21 0°63 0°60 
August ... 377 2:50 3°51 3°90 
September 5°90 790 7°90 8°50 
October... 684 7°29 777 8°55 
November 2°23 2°28 2:48 2-62 
December 219 257 1:89 2-07 
1879. January... 1:39 1°40 1°69 1:82 
February 2°02 2:18 2-92 3°50 
March ... 549 525 566 6-06 


Atrrep Cuaas. Jonas, 
Kilmarnock. 


Cowrer’s “Iniap” (5 §. xii. 108, 234.)— 
Mr. Cuampney will find in Cowper’s translation 
of Homer’s Iliad (not in bk. i., but) in bk. ix. 
(ll. 623 to 635, and in the Greek ll. 498 to 508) :— 
“ Prayers are Jove's daughters, wrinkled, lame, slant eyed, 

Which though far distant, yet with constant pace 

Follow Offence,” &c. 

On which his note of comment is :— 

“ Wrinkled—because the countenance of a man driven 
to prayer by a consciousness of faith is sorrowful and 
dejected. Lame—because it is a remedy to which men 
recur late, and with reluctance. And slant-eyed—either 
because, in that state of humiliation, they fear to lift 
their eyes to heaven, or are employed in taking a retro- 
spect of their past misconduct.” 

Without doubt the whole passage is hard to 
render into terse, close, intelligible, and metrical 
English, but Homer, in this allegorical passage in 
which he personifies Prayers and also Mischief, 
appears to teach that Reconciliation is much more 
slow-paced than Mischief (or Offence, as Cowper 
translates the word ’Arp). T. 8S. Norearte. 

Sparham, Norf. 


Tue Initrat FF 1x Names (5* S. xi. 247, 391; 
xii. 57, 157, 392.)—My mother’s maiden name was 
Farmer. Her grandfather, c. 1750, of Welsh 
descent, always signed “ ffurmer.” 0. 


In the engrossing hand which is still used in 
solicitors’ offices a capital F is written ff, but it has 
the appearance simply of an old form of the letter 


with an exaggerated cross loop. W. C. B. 
Tae 697m REGIMENT CALLED “THE OLD 


Acamemnons” (5 8. xi. 329; xii. 14, 177, 239, 
312.)—The 69th saw service and distinguished 
itself in several naval fights under Earl St. Vin- 
cent. I would recommend those who wish to make 


themselves fully acquainted with the services of 
this distinguished regiment to read The Records of 
the 69th Regiment (referred to ante, p. 312), by 
Major W. F. Butler, C.B., late 69th, and now 
Assistant Adjutant General in South Africa. In 
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this ably written and instructive work they will 
find all they want to know of “ the Lincolnshire 
Poachers.” The colours of the 69th are not 
blazoned with these honours as they should be, 
notwithstanding repeated requests on the part of 
the commanding officers to the authorities. 

R. A. Sxves, late of H.M. 69th Regt. 

St. Louis, U.S. 


Avutnors oF Quotations Wanrtep (5" §. xii. 
249, 299.)— 
* The shame is now not to be a rogue.” 
Perhaps an incorrect quotation of Pope’s lines :— 
“Hear her [Vice’s] black trumpet through the land 
proclaim 
That not to be corrupted is the shame.” 
Epilogue to Satires, v. 159. 
And compare the following :— 
“ For when the fashion is to break one’s trust, 
*Tis rudeness then to offer to be just.” 
Duke of Buckingham, Prologue to the Restauration. 
“ Ere yet 'twas quite a folly to be just.” 
J. Brown, Essay on Satire, part ii. 
G, F. 8. E, 
(5th S. xii. 389.) 
** Earth goeth on the earth,” &c. 
A modern version of one portion of a medizval poem of 
twenty lines, beginning,— 
“ Erthe owte of erthe es wondirly wroghte.” 
It is printed at p. 95 of Religious Pieces in Prose and 
Verse, edited by Rev. G. G. Perry, M.A. (E. E. Text 
Society, No. 26). R. R. Luioyp. 
On the tombstone of James Ramsey, 1761,in Melrose 
Churchyard. G. F. 8. E. 
(5th 8. xii. 410.) 
“The human face divine.” 
See also Thomas 'Tickell’s lines Zo Sir Godfrey Kneller 
at his Country Seat :— 
“Since after thee may rise an impious Line, 
Coarse Manglers of the human Face divine.” 
This gives the exact quotation your correspondent asks 
for, but I believe the expression is earlier than either 
Milton or Tickell. It would be very interesting if we 
could trace it to its origin. A. Grancer Hort, 





Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 
Wit Correspondents kindly intending to contribute to 
our Christmas Number be good enough to forward their 
communications, headed “‘ Christmas,” without delay ? 


An Etymological Dictionary of the English Language. 
Arranged on an Historical Basis. By the Rev. Prof. 
Skeat. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

Tue high expectations which the mere announcement of 

any book by Prof. Skeat naturally arouses are more than 

realized in this his latest work, of which the first two 
parts, extending to “ Lit,” have now appeared. In the 
strictest sense this is not a dictionary of the English 
language, inasmuch as it does not include every word 

now recognized as a part of our vocabulary, but only a 

selection of all the primary words of most frequent 

Occurrence in modern literature. As, however, at the 

end of each article are concisely mentioned all the deri- 

Vatives of the word in question, the work will, in fact, 

supply a tolerably complete vocabulary of the language, 





and is the greatest acquisition to English lexico- 
graphy yet published. Moreover, it is not merely an 
etymological, but also an historical dictionary. Prof. 
Skeat traces the history of his selected words, through 
the various channels by which they have entered into 
our language, back to their ultimate roots, each step 
being clearly and logically, though concisely, worked out. 
In the case of native words their history is illustrated by 
a few quotations and references, showing all the varia- 
tions of form which each has undergone. The fulness 
and exactness of the references will earn for the author 
the hearty thanks of all who have had experience of the 
irritating and time-wasting vagueness of all previous dic- 
tionaries. As to the etymological portion of the work, 
the name of Prof. Skeat is alone a sufficient guarantee 
that we have here a volume based upon sound philo- 
logical principles, and that we shall no longer meet with 
those impossible etymologies and absurd guesses which 
are to be found on every page of our existing dictionaries, 
and have been copied by each from its predecessor. 
Prof. Skeat, recognizing the importance of cognate forms 
in connexion with the history of a word, has introduced 
a large number, but, by the use of simple signs, which at 
the same time serve to economize space, he has pre- 
vented that most common error of mistaking cognate for 
original forms. The fewness of the quotations will 
perhaps be regretted, but to have inserted more would 
have increased the size of the work too much, and, 
moreover, the want will be supplied in the new dictionary 
started by the Philological Society some twenty years 
ago, and now in active preparation under the editorship 
of Dr. J. A. H. Murray. This is to be an historical 
dictionary of English in the fullest sense, showing, as 
far as possible, for every word, primary or derivative, 
that has been used since 1100, the source whence, the 
process by which, the period at which, and the form and 
meaning in which it first appeared, as well as all subse- 
quent variations and developments in form and meaning, 
each form, sense, and construction being illustrated by 
quotations. There is thus no rivalry between the two 
schemes, and Prof. Skeat, himself a sub-editor of the 
larger dictionary, has by his work removed many diffi- 
culties from Dr. Murray's way. On the whole, Prof. 
Skeat is to be congratulated on his sound, scholarly 
book, a single glance at which will show the immense 
advances made in philology in the last few years, and the 
Clarendon Press on the style in which it has been brought 
out. 

New Poems, By Edmund W. Gosse. (C. Kegan Paul & 

Co.) 

Mr. Goss is not now upon his poetical probation. Six 
years ago he graduated with On Viol and Flute asa 
master of musical words and liquid cadences. So good, 
so unfaltering, was his work then in its artistic self-con- 
trol and metrical accomplishment, that it would be idle 
to expect in that direction those signs of progress which 
supply so many hopeful commonplaces to criticism ; and 
there is perhaps nothing in the New Poems, in point of 
mere charm and delicacy of movement, superior to the 
beautiful prologue and epilogue of the former volume. 
But this is because the touch of the writer was skilled 
and certain from the first, not because he has failed in 
artistic development. Turning, however, from the man- 
ner to the matter of the present book, we confess to being 
struck by the superior attractiveness of its themes. Some 
reviewer, we remember, said of On Viol and Flute that 
it was “ poetry for poets.”” Mr. Gosse will forgive us for 
saying that much of this book is “poetry for all the 
world.” As before, the classic element is present ; but 
what we may term the naturalistic element is stronger 
and fur more genuine, There is a larger air and a 
healthier atmosphere. In such pieces as The Gifts of 
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the Muses and The Sisters, the “fair humanities of old 
religion” continue to attract the author; but it is by 
lyrics like Verdleigh Coppice, the Farm, the Return of 
the Swallows, the Well, the Whitethroat, and half-a-dozen 
others that he will allure that wider if less eclectic 
audience who are not poets like himself. We wish that 
our space would permit us to speak more in detail. In 
the antiquarian pages of “N. & Q.” we may, however, 
take leave to call attention to the remarkable achieve- 
ment of these pages in the way of difficult measures. 
Mr. Gosse’s Praise of Dionysus is a splendid example of 
the old French Chant-Royal. We might, indeed, name 
it the most splendid, for it is certainly better than the 
dreary Combat of Herculesand Anteus, which gained the 
prize at the Jeux foraux of Toulouse, and it is far above 
the Monsieur Coquardeau of Théodore de Banville. His 
dialogue-sonnet of Alcyone may fairly be called faultless, 
and every way surpasses the only specimen with which 
We are acquainted—that of Olivier de Magny. His 
Ballade of Dead Cities is certainly a8 good as any of 
Francois Villon’s, except the two best of that writer. 
His Sextine, too, is excellent, though it interests us more 
by its form than its utterance. Among his remaining 
metrical subtleties, the Rondel and Villanelles hold us 
least ; but, as forms, these are not so important as those 
already specified. To the metrical student, as well as the 
ew and general reader, we heartily commend this de- 
ightful and varied collection of lyrics. Were we to sug- 
gest a motto for the whole, it would be that prefixed to 
the Hero and Leander of Marlowe and Chapman :—* Ut 
Nectar, Ingenium.” 


The Manuscript Trish Missal belonging to the President 
and Fellows of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by F. E. Warren, B.D., 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. (Pickering & 
Co.) 

We welcome with singular satisfaction, after the pub- 

lication of the Missals of Salisbury, Arbuthnott, York, 

and Hereford, and preparatory to that of the Drummond 
and Rosslyn Missals (possibly of the Stowe as well), 
the appearance of this beautiful and accurate volume-- 

Missale Vetus Hibernicum, for this is its name on the 

running title of the text and on the label at the back of 

the book. But is not this title a little misleading? Does 
it not rather suggest the original Missal of Old Ireland— 
the Missal of its first, its primal saints? If so, the book’s 
own admirable apparatus will speedily dispel this illusion. 

That apparatus consists of a short but pertinent preface ; 

a comparative table of five columns, each showing one 

canon of the Mass, Ireland (Corpus), Sarum, Stowe, 

Drummond, and Rosslyn ; and five plates of fac-simile, of 

the full size of the original, followed by an introduction 

affording every kind of preparatory information, Then 
succeeds the text, headed AMissale Vetus Hibernicum, 
supplemented by a very useful index of collects, secreta, 
post-communions (here called post-commons), found in 
this, but in neither the Sarum nor Roman Missals, which 
index greatly enhances the value of the publication of 
the Miseal. As to the probable history of the MS., it 
must suffice to eay that, picked by “ Tomas O’Sinachan,” 
ic. one Thomas Fox, out of an Irish bog, it came 
into the possession of Bishop Fox, and was with his 
books given to, and deposited in, the library of his 
newly founded college of Corpus Christi, Oxford, Ori- 
ginally it may have belonged to Macrobius, Abbot 
of Clones, who died in 1257, and whose name ap- 
pears the first in an Irish Gloss on folio 157a, and it 
may have been by him, or by some other member of the 

Abbey of SS. Peter and Paul at Clones, dropped into the 

bog from which Thomas O’Sinnachan happily rescued it, 


for his namesake to preserve in his college library and 





for Mr. Warren to edit. In fact, it is a regular old Irish 
Missal of the later class—later than that of St. Colum- 
banus (and therefore not the old Missal of Ireland), 
later than the Stowe and Drummond Missals, later even 
than the time of Gillebert and St. Malachy, but stilla 
veritable and most valuable relic of the twelfth century, 


A Brief History of the English Language. By James 
Hadley, LL.D., Professor of the Greek Language and 
Literature in Yale College. (Bell & Sons.) 

A Norte prefixed to this small and inexpensive book tells 
us that ‘‘ the following treatise forms a part of the intro- 
ductory matter to Webster's Dictionary of the English 
Language. Its fitness for the use of young students has 
suggested its publication in a separate form.” Weare 
very glad to see this reprint. In its original form it was 
hardly readable, from the awkwardness of the volume; 
but we hope it will now be read very widely. We do not 
ever remember to have seen anything so excellent in so 
small a compass. 


Messrs. Mitcnett & Hvueues have issued this week the 
Harleian Society's works for 1879, viz., The Visitation of 
Essex, part ii., edited by W. C. Metcalfe, Esq., F.S.A., 
and The Registers of St. Peter's, Cornhill, part ii., edited 
by G. Leveson Gower, Esq., F.S.A. 


Notices ta Corresponvents. 

We must call special attention to the following notice: 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We always assume that correspondents, before sending 
us questions about the derivation and meaning of words, 
have had recourse to the most obvious books of reference, 
Amongst these may be named Johnson's Dictionary, Web- 
ster’s Dictionary, Halliwell’s Dictionary of Archaic and 
Provincial Words, Wright’s Provincial Glossary, Jamie- 
son’s smaller Scottish Dictionary, Nares's Glossary, and 
Schmidt’s Shakespeare Lexicon. Stratmann’s Old Eng- 
lish Dictionary, though not so generally accessible, 
should be added to the above list, which must not be 
supposed to be complete. 

N. M.—Redhouse’s Grammaire Turque is the Turkish 
grammar. So much depends in Turkish on a thorough 
mastery of the accidence that it is a mistake for a student 
to begin with an elementary grammar, and the language 
is so regular that no patient student need doubt rapid 
progress in this part of his labour. The Persian and 
Arabic elements in Turkish make an elementary know- 
ledge of these languages desirable. Sir William Jones's 
Persian Grammar, ed, Dr. Lee, supplies enough Arabie 
in addition to Persian. Forbes’s Persian Grammar is 
a later, but scarcely so well constructed a work. Apply 
to Triibner & Co., 57, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 

T. (“Syriac Lexicons”).—We lately bought a good 
copy of Castelli Lexicon Syriacum, ed. Michaelis, Got- 
tingen, 1788, for 9s. This work will be ultimately super- 
seded by Dr. Payne Smith’s Thesaurus in progress. 

G. W. 8. P.—The poem, “So stood Eliza,” &c., is by 
Erasmus Darwin, M.D., who flourished towards the end 
of the last century. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; am 
to this rule we can make uo exveption. 
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